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FACIAL  VISION,  OR  THE  SENSE  OF  OBSTACLES^ 


By  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D. 


PROBABLY  the  uncanny  ways  of  the 
blind  have  seemed  miraculous  to  the 
seeing  from  the  beginning  of  time.  The  sur¬ 
prising  freedom  of  movement,  the  avoidance 
of  obstacles  in  their  path,  the  escape  from 
injury  in  situations  in  which  vision  seems 
essential,  and  the  inability  of  the  blind 
themselves  to  explain  exactly  how  they  ac¬ 
complish  these  feats  have  led  many  ob¬ 
servers  to  attribute  to  them  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  power  not  shared  by  the  seeing.  Many 
vague  descriptive  terms  have  been  used  to 
label  this  special  ability,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  words  and  phrases  connecting  it 
with  the  sensory  life — a.  sixth  sense,  an 
X-sense,  a  distance  sense,  a  sensation  of 
approach,  a  sense  of  obstacles,  a  warning 
sense,  and  percepio  facialis,  or  facial  vis¬ 
ion — to  words  and  phrases  borrowed  from 
psychical  research  and  occultism — telesthesia, 
paroptic  vision,  extra-retinal  vision,  and  the 
sense  of  presence. 

Diderot  seems  to  have  been  the  first 

*  This  article  represents  an  abbreviated  treatment 
of  the  subject,  based  on  the  author’s  research  for  a 
chapter  in  his  forthcoming  book,  Problems  in  the 
Psychology  of  Blindness. 


person  to  call  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
world  to  the  superior  sensory  capacities  of 
the  blind  in  his  Letter  on  the  Blind,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1749. 

The  blind  man  of  Puiseaux  judges  of  his 
nearness  to  the  fire  by  the  degrees  of  heat ; 
of  the  fullness  of  vessels  by  the  sound  made 
by  liquids  which  he  pours  into  them ;  of  the 
proximity  of  bodies  by  the  action  of  air  on 
his  face.  He  is  so  sensitive  to  the  least  atmos¬ 
pheric  change  that  he  can  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  street  and  a  closed  alley. 

One  of  the  most  striking  accounts,  show¬ 
ing  facial  vision  in  a  very  high  degree,  is 
contributed  by  W.  Hanks  Levy  in  his  Blind¬ 
ness  and  the  Blind,  published  in  1872: 

Whether  within  a  house  or  in  the  open 
air,  whether  walking  or  standing  still,  I  can 
tell,  although  quite  blind,  when  I  am  oppo¬ 
site  an  object  and  can  perceive  whether  it 
be  tall  or  short,  slender  or  bulky.  I  can  also 
detect  whether  it  be  a  solitary  object  or  a 
continuous  fence ;  whether  it  be  a  close 
fence  or  composed  of  open  rails;  and  often 
whether  it  be  a  wooden  fence,  a  brick  or 
stone  wall,  or  a  quickset  hedge.  I  cannot 
usually  perceive  objects  if  much  lower  than 
my  shoulder,  but  sometimes  very  low  ob- 
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jects  can  be  detected ....  When  passing 
along  a  street,  I  can  distinguish  shops  from 
private  houses  and  even  point  out  the  doors 
and  windows,  etc.,  and  this  whether  the 
doors  be  shut  or  open.  When  a  window  con¬ 
sists  of  one  entire  sheet  of  glass,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  discover  than  one  composed  of  a 
number  of  small  panes. . .  .When  the  lower 
part  of  a  fence  is  brickwork,  and  the  upper 
part  rails,  the  fact  can  be  detected,  and  the 
line  where  the  two  meet  easily  perceived. 
Irregularities  in  height  and  projections,  and 
indentations  in  walls,  can  also  be  discovered. 

Of  course  not  all  blind  people  possess  or 
use  this  ability  to  the  same  degree.  Some 
writers  consider  it  a  special  talent  with 
which  some  people  are  endowed,  putting  it 
in  the  same  class  with  musical,  artistic,  or 
mathematical  ability;  others  connect  it  with 
the  cause  of  the  blindness,  certain  diseases 
making  the  skin  especially  sensitive  to  air 
currents;  some  think  this  ability  is  most 
likely  to  appear  in  those  who  are  born  blind 
or  become  blind  in  early  infancy,  reporting 
that  it  is  rarely  found  among  adults  blinded 
by  accident  or  in  elderly  people  losing  their 
vision  late  in  life;  still  others  consider  it 
a  faculty  which  can  be  learned  and  propose 
to  find  out  the  best  methods  of  developing 
it  so  that  the  obstacle  sense  may  be  taught 
in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Many  interesting  theories  have  been  pro¬ 
pounded  to  explain  the  sense  of  obstacles, 
with  anecdotes  of  surprising  feats  of  the 
blind  to  support  the  theories.  In  1895,  the 
first  thorough-going  attempt  at  a  scientific 
study  of  the  question  appeared  when  Dr. 
Theodor  Heller  published  his  "Studien  zur 
Blindenpsychologie”  in  the  Philosophischen 
Studien,  edited  by  the  great  German  psy¬ 
chologist,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Wundt.  Before  this 
time,  most  of  the  evidence  for  the  sense  of 
obstacles  was  of  the  hearsay  variety,  based 
upon  casual  observations  of  a  few  cases 
unchecked  by  scientific  controls.  The  com¬ 
mon  assumption  was  that  the  blind  had 
some  peculiar  sensitivity  in  the  skin  of  the 
face  so  that  they  were  made  conscious  of 


obstacles  in  their  path  by  air  pressure.  When  m 
walking,  a  person  pushes  before  him  a  r 
column  of  air,  they  reasoned.  On  approach- 1 
ing  a  solid  body,  this  column  of  air  would , 
be  thrown  back  against  its  impelling  cause; 
and  so  strike  the  forehead  and  face  with ! 
the  effect  of  a  blow,  slight  or  violent  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  height,  bulk,  line  of  direction  of  @ 
the  object,  and  the  degree  of  attention  paid  g 
at  the  moment  by  the  subject.  Blind  people 
reported  that  when  they  wore  hats  pulled 
down  over  the  forehead,  or  wrapped  pieces 
of  cloth  about  the  face,  they  had  great 
difficulty  in  locating  objects,  and  seeing  ob¬ 
servers  noted  that  many  blind  people  went 
about  with  heads  pressed  forward  as  if 
seeking  stimulation  on  the  face,  thus  r^ 
minding  one  of  the  use  of  feelers  by  insects. 

Dr.  Heller  attempted  to  shed  light  upon 
the  question  by  a  scientific  study  along  two 
lines:  systematic  observation  of  the  action 
of  blind  people  learning  to  walk  about  freely 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  and  careful 
experiments  with  subjects  who  possessed 
the  sense  of  obstacles.  When  first  attempt¬ 
ing  to  walk  without  guidance,  blind  peopk 
give  one  an  impression  of  complete  helpless¬ 
ness.  Their  feet  are  pushed  forward  cau¬ 
tiously,  while  their  hands  are  stretched  out 
to  guard  them  from  danger.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  they  notice  changes  in  the  sounds 
about  them  and  slight  sensations  in  the 
face  as  they  approach  objects,  and  they 
learn  to  restrain  their  clumsy,  groping  mov^ 
ments  so  as  to  be  less  conspicuous  and  so 
more  acceptable  to  the  society  of  the  seeing. 
No  new,  mysterious  sense  is  involved,  but 
merely  a  wise  use  of  pressure  and  hearing. 
Under  favorable  conditions  the  blind  deter¬ 
mine  the  presence  of  objects  by  sound  at 
from  3  to  4  meters,  by  pressure  at  from  60 
to  70  centimeters. 

Dr.  Heller  writes: 

Our  experiments  were  made  in  a  spacious  ^ 
room  from  which  all  the  furniture  had: 
been  removed.  The  ‘obstacle’  was  a  school  | 
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chart,  about  6.65  meters  by  i  meter,  on  a 
stand.  In  the  first  series  of  experiments, 
touch  sensations  were  eliminated  by  winding 
a  broad  band  of  flannel  about  the  forehead 
of  the  subject  and  requiring  him  to  keep  his 
hands  behind  his  back.  About  45  centimeters 
in  front  of  the  chart,  a  string  was  stretched 
to  prevent  an  actual  collision  with  the  ob¬ 
stacle.  The  chart  was  set  up  at  various  dis¬ 
tances  in  the  direction  in  which  the  subject 
was  to  move,  and  he  was  instructed  to  stop 
as  soon  as  he  had  any  clue  that  he  was  ap¬ 
proaching  it.  In  order  to  keep  the  subject  in 
a  state  of  concentrated  attention,  some  catch 
tests  were  made  in  which  the  chart  was  com¬ 
pletely  removed.  Four  subjects  took  part  in 
the  experiments. 

In  a  later  series  of  tests,  sensations  of 
hearing  were  eliminated. 

Certain  difficulties  appeared  in  both  sets 
of  experiments.  In  the  experiments  with 
a  flannel  band  on  the  forehead,  it  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  when  the  chart  was  not  in  the 
room,  the  subjects  asserted  with  great  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  were  standing  near  it,  and 
in  other  tests,  when  the  chart  was  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room,  the  subjects  would 
stop  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  started, 
saying  that,  if  they  stretched  out  their  hands, 
they  could  touch  the  obstacle  at  once.  If 
the  chart  was  not  set  perpendicular,  but 
parallel  to  the  line  of  movement,  the  sub¬ 
jects  were  easily  deceived,  thinking  they 
stood  in  front  of  the  chart  when  beside  it. 

In  the  experiments  with  hearing  elimi¬ 
nated,  other  difficulties  arose.  Sensations 
within  the  ear  now  became  very  prominent 
and  disturbing.  The  subjects  were  unable 
to  move  straight  forward,  and  a  strip  of 
carpet  had  to  be  laid  in  the  direction  the 
experimenter  desired  them  to  move.  The 
experiments  had  to  be  brief  because  the 
sounds  within  the  ear  became  unbearable. 

In  summarizing,  Heller  says : 

^  We  may  now  ask  ourselves  how  sensa¬ 
tions  of  sound  and  touch  co-operate  in  the 
discovery  of  obstacles.  The  damping  of  the 
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sound  of  one’s  footsteps,  resulting  from  the 
interference  of  sound  waves,  is  of  course 
sensed  at  a  greater  distance  than  faint  pres¬ 
sure  sensations  aroused  by  the  reflection  of 
currents  of  air.  And  as  a  result  of  their 
greater  intensity,  the  sound  stimuli  would 
naturally  attract  the  attention  more  readily 
than  the  touch  sensations,  which  are  hardly 
above  the  threshold  of  sensation.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  sound  component  is  not  the  decisive 
one  in  the  perception  of  obstacles.  The  blind 
person  cannot  always  tell  with  certainty  from 
which  side  the  reflected  sound  comes.  He 
notes  modifications  in  the  sound  of  his  foot¬ 
steps,  but  this  may  result  from  differences  in 
the  floor  upon  which  he  is  walking.  The  only 
criterion  which  is  decisive  for  the  presence 
of  obstacles  is  the  pressure  sensation  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  forehead.  But  since  these  sensa¬ 
tions  are  so  slight,  they  would  not  be  noticed 
unless  the  attention  of  the  subject  had  first 
been  directed  to  them  by  sensations  obtained 
through  the  ears.  .  .  .  The  behavior  of  the 
blind  when  approaching  an  object  may  then 
be  explained  as  follows:  the  perception  of 
changes  in  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  leads 
to  careful  attention  for  sensations  of  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  forehead.  If  these  characteristic 
sensations  then  arise,  he  is  sure  that  there 
is  an  obstacle  in  his  path,  and  he  turns  aside 
in  good  time.  The  sound  components  of  the 
experience  serve  as  a  signal  which  inhibits 
other  processes  which  might  prevent  full 
attention. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Heller  was 
experimenting  in  Germany,  three  American 
psychologists  became  interested  in  the  ob¬ 
stacle  sense.  In  1890,  William  James  had 
raised  the  question  whether  one  might  not 
be  conscious  of  the  presence  of  objects  by 
means  of  tactile  sensations  from  the  tym¬ 
panic  membrane  of  the  ear.  Dresslar  tested 
this  suggestion  by  a  series  of  experiments 
in  1893,  and  his  experiments  were  repeated 
in  1904  by  Robert  MacDougall.  Dresslar 
first  used  a  manometer  to  determine  how 
sensitive  the  ear-drums  are  to  atmospheric 
pressure  and  concluded  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  ascribe  to  the  ear-drums  the  sensation  of 
being  "shut  in”  when  near  large  objects, 
since  the  pressure  of  the  air  would  not  be 
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strong  enough  to  stimulate  them.  He  then 
turned  to  an  investigation  of  other  possible 
elements  in  facial  vision,  by  using  a  series 
of  frames  which  were  respectively  open, 
latticed,  filled  with  a  solid  panel  of  wood, 
or  covered  with  wire  screening.  With  the 
eyes  closed,  his  subjects  distinguished  the 
four  frames  very  well;  they  did  nearly  as 
well  when  thermal  sensations  and  “facial 
vision”  were  prevented  by  covering  the  ear, 
face,  and  neck  with  cloth  and  cardboard, 
leaving  a  hole  opposite  the  auditory  meatus. 
But  when  the  ears  were  tightly  stopped  with 
cotton,  there  were  as  many  wrong  judg¬ 
ments  as  there  were  right  ones;  Dresslar 
concluded,  therefore,  that  the  basis  of  judg¬ 
ment  was  difference  in  sound.  MacDougall 
confirmed  Dresslar’s  finding  that  persons 
with  normal  sensory  equipment  and  without 
special  training  can,  when  blindfolded,  de¬ 
tect  the  proximity  of  various  frames  and, 
to  some  extent,  distinguish  them.  But  he 
questioned  the  predominate  role  assig^ned 
to  audition;  with  his  subjects,  plugging  the 
ears  made  practically  no  difference  in  the 
correctness  of  response,  while  preventing 
facial  stimulation  considerably  reduced  the 
ability  to  perceive  the  frames. 

MacDougall  says: 

Every  large  object  by  which  one  passes 
modifies  the  movements  of  the  air,  cutting 
off  the  wind  on  one  side  and  causing  eddies 
and  back-draughts  on  the  other,  thereby  af¬ 
fecting  the  sensations  of  pressure  on  cheek 
and  brow.  It  likewise  disturbs  the  local  dis¬ 
tribution  of  heat  by  intercepting  the  cooling 
breeze  and  by  absorbing  and  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun ;  and  it  may  g^ve  rise  to  dis- 
criminable  differences  in  temperature  sensa¬ 
tion,  by  also  preventing  the  free  radiation  of 
heat  from  the  body.  Such  an  object,  finally, 
disturbs  the  free  propagation  of  sound  waves, 
intercepting  and  reducing  those  coming  from 
one  direction  and  re-inforcing  by  reflection 
those  which  come  from  the  other  side.  Any 
one  of  these  factors  severally,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  them,  may  conceivably  afford  the  sen¬ 
sational  basis  upon  which  the  reported  per¬ 


ception  depends.  It  thus  appears  that  tk 
process  in  question  is  not  restricted  to  ai^l 
one  type  of  sensory  stimulation,  but  may 
pend,  in  different  individuals,  upon  any  oneoi 
several  sources  and,  in  ordinary  cases,  prt.^ 
ably  involves  a  combination  of  these.  Thit 
to  which,  in  addition  to  hearing,  I  shouM 
call  attention  as  likely  to  play  a  part  in  the 
process,  is  the  sense  of  temperature.  Th 
interference  with  the  normal  radiation  of 
heat  caused  by  solid  objects  in  proximity  to 
the  skin  results  in  changes  of  temperature 
at  the  surface  that  are  by  no  means  smaS, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  a  delic^ti 
thermometer  were  employed  to  test  thdr 
fluctuations,  the  latter  would  be  found  to 
parallel  the  variations  in  the  proportion  ofi 
correct  and  incorrect  responses  according  lij 
the  object  was  made  to  approach  or  recedj 
from  the  skin. 


No  further  serious  attempt  to  study  fac^ 
vision  experimentally  seems  to  have  bea 
made  until  1903  when  Javal  brought  into 
common  use  the  phrase,  “the  sixth  sense  of 
the  blind,”  which  he  regarded  as  similar  to 
touch,  but  somehow  different  and  more  sen^ 
tive.  Touch  is  aroused  only  by  objects  thi 
come  into  actual  contact  with  the  skin,  while 
the  sixth  sense,  he  suggests,  is  aroused  bj 
ether  waves,  the  ultra-violet  rays  possiWj 
playing  a  special  role.  Considerable  interest 
was  aroused  by  Javal’s  theory,  and  in  the 
immediately  following  years,  quite  a  series 
of  short  articles  appeared  in  scientific  maga¬ 
zines  and  in  periodicals  like  Der  Blindetr 
freund.  Hauptvogel  in  1906,  for  instance, 
following  Javal’s  lead,  suggested  that  the 
sixth  sense  was  aroused  when  the  ear-dma 
was  stimulated  by  some  mysterious  substana 
in  the  atmosphere  like  ether  or  like  Von 
Reichenbach’s  “od”,  a  hypothetical  substance 
supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  magnetic  phenomena,  a  force 
which  was  assumed  to  stream  from  the 
fingers  of  peculiarly  sensitive  persons  and 
from  certain  metals.  Soon  a  heated  debate 
arose,  which  has  been  called  “the  battle  of 
the  German  scientists,”  and  which  was  car 
ried  on  for  years  in  the  German  periodicals 
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and  at  the  German  conventions  for  instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  blind.  The  chief  protagonists 
were:  L.  Truschel,  who  attempted  an  acous¬ 
tic  explanation  supported  by  a  much  keener 
analysis  of  the  auditory  sensations  reported 
by  subjects  wbo  possess  the  obstacle  sense ; 
A.  Krogius,  whose  elaborate  experiments 
with  heated  cylinders  convinced  him  that 
fine  discrimination  of  differences  in  tem¬ 
perature  was  a  decisive  factor  in  facial 
vision;  and  M.  Kunz,  whose  “more  than 
twenty  thousand  careful  tests  with  eighty 
persons,”  carried  on  through  a  long  series  of 
years  with  painstaking  variations  in  condi¬ 
tions,  made  him  the  chief  advocate  of  the 
pressure  theory.  The  details  of  this  con¬ 
troversy  are  too  munerous  to  be  reported 
here,  but  to  the  unbiased  reader,  each  seems 
to  have  made  a  contribution  in  his  own  field, 
leaving  the  impression  already  expressed  by 
MacDougall  that,  considering  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  individual  differences,  it  is  better  to 
assume  that  the  sense  of  obstacles  depends 
upon  the  functioning  of  several  senses,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  limit  it  to  one  sense  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  others. 

Another  wave  of  interest  in  the  obstacle 
sense  occurred  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
present  century.  We  have  already  noted  in 
Javal  and  Hauptvogel  the  tendency  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  abilities  of  the  blind  by  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  some  mysterious  power  not 
given  to  ordinary  mortals.  The  lure  of  the 
unknown  is  always  appealing,  and  when  one 
is  disappointed  or  fatigued  with  the  slow, 
careful  march  of  scientific  investigation,  it 
is  relatively  easy  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by 
assuming  some  new  force  to  which  we  can 
attribute  any  specific  powers  we  happen  to 
need.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it 
was  the  custom  to  explain  various  strange 
phenomena  in  terms  of  magnetism,  and 
Mesmer’s  influence  continued  long  after 
better  explanations  were  offered  for  the 
phenomena  he  described.  In  1874  Scherer 
connected  the  sense  of  obstacles  with  the 


laws  of  electricity,  assiuning  that  objects 
with  like  charges  repelled,  while  objects  with 
unlike  charges  attracted  each  other.  Dr. 
Felts,  in  1909,  was  so  impressed  with  the 
marvelous  escapes  of  a  blind  man  on  the 
crowded  streets  of  New  York  that  he  con¬ 
cluded  the  subject  must  be  guided  by  “a 
miraculous  instinct  superimposed  by  a  sub¬ 
conscious  mental  condition.”  Gerhardt,  in 
1920,  mentions  a  blind  student  who  is  so 
sensitive  to  metals  that  he  is  tempted  to 
attribute  some  magnetic  power  to  his  body 
and  suggests  further  experimentation  upon 
“telesthesia,”  using  a  word  commonly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  spiritistic  phenomena  (a  super¬ 
sensitivity  to  objects  at  a  distance  without 
stimulation  through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  sense).  Jules  Remains,  1924,  espouses 
“eyeless  sight,”  being  convinced  that  it  is 
possible  to  read  large  print  through  the 
skin  by  means  of  corpuscles  which  give  an 
image  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the 
multiple  eyes  of  insects.  At  one  time  we  may 
all  have  had  the  power  to  see  through  the 
skin,  but  recog^nizing  the  superiority  of  the 
eyes,  we  have  allowed  our  “skin-seeing”  to 
become  atrophied.  Under  certain  conditions 
of  concentration  and  confidence.  Remains 
thinks  our  “paroptic”  vision  may  be  brought 
into  function  again. 

After  this  brief  excursion  into  the  occult, 
it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  Villey’s  common- 
sense  treatment  of  the  subject.  In  1918  he 
had  criticized  Kunz  and  Krogius  for  at¬ 
tributing  a  distance  sense  to  the  deaf-blind, 
since  Helen  Keller  and  Eusapia  Malossi  had 
both  informed  him  in  personal  letters  that 
they  did  not  possess  the  sense  of  obstacles; 
and  he  had  repeated  Javal’s  query,  “If  the 
impressions  we  are  now  considering  are 
really  exclusively  sensations  of  pressure,  is 
it  not  strange  that  no  blind  person  has  yet 
been  found  capable  of  perceiving  an  object 
in  front  of  his  hand  or  near  his  lips?” — ^two 
of  our  most  sensitive  areas.  He  concludes 
that  the  obstacle  sense  is  largely  a  function 
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of  the  ears,  but  he  follows  MacDougall 
rather  than  Truschel.  Sounds  are  constantly 
rolling  in  upon  us  from  all  directions,  but 
when  an  obstacle  is  between  us  and  any 
source  of  sound,  this  obstacle  will  deprive 
us  of  so  much  auditory  sensation,  and  we 
explain  this  deprivation  by  inferring  the 
presence  of  the  obstacle.  He  suggests  that 
the  tendency  of  the  blind  to  localize  this 
perception  in  the  forehead  may  be  explained 
as  an  auditory  illusion,  similar  to  the  locali¬ 
zation  of  a  sound  inside  the  head  when  a 
single  stimulus  is  conducted  to  the  two  ears 
simultaneously  by  means  of  a  forked  rubber 
tube.  After  making  a  study  of  the  obstacle 
sense  among  soldiers  blinded  in  the  World 
War,  Villey,  in  1923,  concludes : 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  auditory  element 
occupies  a  very  important  place  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  even  among  those  who  have 
little  or  no  consciousness  of  it.  But  the  tactile 
element  is  certainly  not  negligible  and  may 
sometimes  be  preponderant.  These  two  fac¬ 
tors  seem  to  have  essential  roles  according 
to  the  differences  of  individuals:  there  are 
perhaps  tactiles  and  audiles  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  sense  of  obstacles.  But  it 
may  be  that  the  perception  of  obstacles  at¬ 
tains  its  maximum  intensity  only  when  the 
two  orders  of  sensation  are  combined. 

Biirklen,  1924,  summarizes  the  factual 
discoveries  to  date  as  follows:  the  distance 
sense  is  favored  by  attention,  large  objects, 
slow  approach,  warmth,  dryness,  darkness, 
and,  according  to  Kunz,  by  hypersensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  skin  after  sickness.  Unfavorable 
factors  are  the  arousal  of  another  sense 
which  may  cause  distraction,  cold,  dampness, 
and  covering  the  face,  especially  the  fore¬ 
head.  The  influence  of  electricity  or  of 
rays  of  various  sorts  is  not  known,  nor  have 
we  experimental  evidence  of  the  effects  of 
practice. 

The  latest  contributions  to  the  problem 
come  from  Georges  Lamarque  and  Wladi- 
mir  Dolanski.  Although  written  in  1910, 
Lamarque’s  Le  perception  exterieure  chez  les 


aveugles  was  not  generally  known  till  1929, , 
when  Villey  published  certain  sections  of  | 
his  work  under  the  title.  La  Sensation  du 
Obstacles  chez  les  Aveugles.  Dolanski’s  worit 
appeared  in  1931.  Both  authors  prefaced 
their  own  work  by  a  careful  review  of  that 
of  their  predecessors,  and  both  made  real 
scientific  contributions,  though  Lamarque’s 
work  was  only  begun  when  he  was  called  to 
the  defense  of  his  country  and  lost  his  lift 
Lamarque  called  attention  to  the  “fallacy  of 
the  single  case”  in  experiments  upon  the 
blind.  Within  his  own  small  group  of  sub¬ 
jects,  he  found  wide  variations  of  ability  and 
sensory  preference  and  suggested  that  the 
contradictory  results  reported  by  the  German 
experimenters  might  be  explained  by  the  pit- 
ponderance  of  one  or  another  type  of  subject 
in  the  different  groups  studied.  Generalizing 
from  selected  cases  is,  of  course,  a  dangerom 
procedure  when  seeking  comprehensive 
truths.  And  Lamarque  pointed  the  way  to 
the  development  of  improved  techniques.  In¬ 
stead  of  seeking  to  determine  the  nature  of 
facial  vision  through  the  elimination  of  one 
sense  avenue  after  another,  thus  producing 
an  unnatural  and  artificial  condition  in  the 
subject,  why  not  begin  at  the  physical  end 
and  study  the  sensory  stimuli  which  were  as¬ 
sumed  to  produce  facial  perception?  So  La¬ 
marque  describes  an  apparatus  capable  of 
measuring  pressures  down  to  one  tenth  of 
a  milligram  with  which  sponsors  of  the 
pressure  theory  may  determine  the  amount 
of  pressure  produced  by  currents  of  air  and 
decide  whether  such  faint  stimuli  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  a  percepti¬ 
ble  effect  upon  the  skin.  For  the  advocates 
of  the  auditory  theory,  he  describes  the] 
mechanical  recording  of  sound  waves  from 
a  tuning-fork  and  a  music-box  (a)  in  isola¬ 
tion,  (b)  with  screens  of  various  materials 
placed  behind  the  sound-producing  instru¬ 
ment,  and  (c)  between  the  producing  instru¬ 
ment  and  the  recorder.  Examination  of  the 
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curves  when  greatly  enlarged  showed  the 
objective  existence  of  certain  modifications 
in  the  sounds,  which  might  be  assumed  to 
form  the  basis  for  conscious  differences  in 
the  perception  of  these  sounds. 

Dolanski  stands  upon  the  shoulders  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
phrase.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  work 
done  before  him,  he  describes  a  well-planned 
series  of  experiments,  carried  out  under 
scientific  controls,  and  presents  a  new  the¬ 
ory  of  the  obstacle  sense  which  will  chal¬ 
lenge  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  spe¬ 
cialists.  In  order  to  establish  standard  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  eliminate  all  factors  except  those 
involved  in  the  approach  of  an  object,  he 
constructed  an  apparatus  which  would  move, 
toward  the  individual  experimented  upon, 
discs  of  various  sizes,  without  noise,  and 
at  a  rate  of  speed  so  slow  that  there  could 
be  no  possibility  of  the  production  of  cur¬ 
rents  of  air.  In  his  series  of  experiments, 
the  subject  sat  (I)  with  the  face  uncovered; 
(II)  wearing  a  sort  of  helmet  made  of  thick 
paper,  having  flaps  at  the  sides  which  cut  off 
sounds  coming  from  the  front  but  did  not 
cover  either  the  face  or  the  ears;  (III) 
wearing  a  cardboard  mask  the  shape  of  the 
face;  and  (IV)  with  the  ears  plugged  with 
cotton.  All  subjects  having  any  vision  were 
fitted  with  black  glasses  set  close  to  the 
head.  Elach  session  lasted  about  forty-five 
minutes,  and  ten  trials  were  made  with  each 
of  the  discs  which  ranged  in  size  from  20 
to  500  millimeters  in  diameter. 

Dolanski  used  discs  of  varied  materials — 
sheet-iron,  wood,  pasteboard,  glass,  and 
cloth — but  this  difference  in  materials  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  results. 
Fatigue  or  distraction,  however,  g^reatly  re¬ 
duced  the  ability  to  detect  the  approaching 
discs.  Dolanski  concludes  that  audition  is 
dearly  fundamental  in  arousing  the  sense 
of  obstacles  and  not  touch  or  temperature 
sensations  produced  by  external  stimulation 
of  the  skin.  In  Series  II  and  IV,  where  hear¬ 


ing  was  either  interfered  with  or  entirely 
prevented,  the  largest  disc,  500  millimeters 
in  diameter,  collided  with  the  face  of  the 
subjects  without  its  presence  being  perceived 
before  it  touched  the  skin.  In  Series  I,  the 
discs  were  detected  at  distances  proportional 
to  their  size.  The  subjects,  themselves,  were 
greatly  surprised  at  their  inability  to  detect 
the  obstacles  in  Series  II;  but  they  were 
equally  surprised  at  their  success  in  Series 
III,  for  they  were  so  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  pressure  sensations  that  they 
could  not  imagine  locating  obstacles  when 
the  face  was  covered  by  a  mask.  The  fact 
that  they  located  the  discs  as  well  with  a 
mask  on  as  without  it  seems  very  strong 
evidence  against  the  pressure  and  tempera¬ 
ture  theories.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
subjects  signaled  the  presence  of  an  obstacle 
in  Series  IV  (with  the  ears  plugged)  when 
the  disc  was  nowhere  near  them,  and  the 
apparatus  was  not  even  in  operation! 

As  a  further  objection  to  the  pressure 
theory,  Dolanski  made  a  study  of  the  action 
of  the  air  when  a  solid  object  is  moved 
through  it.  Giving  a  physicist’s  diag^ram  of 
the  whirlpools  produced  by  an  advancing 
object,  he  showed  pretty  conclusively  that 
there  is  no  scientific  justification  for  the 
assumption  among  writers  upon  facial  vision 
that  a  person  pushes  a  column  of  air  in 
front  of  him  when  he  moves,  which  may  be 
reflected  back  from  objects  to  stimulate  his 
own  face.  Apparently  this  theory  is  based 
on  a  false  analogy  from  everyday  experi¬ 
ence  of  echoes  and  reflected  sounds. 

Dolanski’s  positive  contribution  is  his  new 
theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  sense 
of  obstacles.  All  living  beings,  he  says,  have 
a  native  desire  for  activity  and  free  move¬ 
ment,  but  the  blind  suffer  such  repeated  in¬ 
jury  that  desire  for  activity  is  in  constant 
conflict  with  fear  of  consequences. 

The  constant  apprehension  of  disagreeable 
surprises  for  which  he  knows  neither  the 
source,  the  time,  the  extent,  nor  the  gravity 
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forms  in  the  mind  of  the  blind  man  a  dis¬ 
position  to  expect  evil.  Hence  his  attention  is 
always  on  the  alert,  directed  to  minor  details 
to  which  the  seeing  attach  no  importance. 
The  least  noise,  the  lightest  murmur,  the 
echo  brought  by  the  wind  may  act  as  a  check- 
rein  to  diminish  the  force  of  a  shock  when 
the  blind  man  goes  walking.  At  the  same 
time,  the  face,  the  temples,  and  the  forehead 
sense  a  light  brushing,  and  this  occurs 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  real  obstacle  pres¬ 
ent,  and  whether  a  real  sound  is  reflected 
or  an  illusion  has  occurred.  A  slight  declivity 
of  the  earth  or  a  plank  which  gives  under 
the  feet  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  same  cold 
current  down  the  limbs  and  over  the  whole 
body.  The  cause  of  these  sensations,  which 
seem  very  much  like  touch  sensations,  is  the 
certainty  that  one  is  menaced  with  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

The  sense  of  obstacles,  then,  is  merely 
one  of  the  physiological  responses  to  fear, 
analogous  to  the  “gooseflesh”  of  human 
beings  and  the  hair-bristling  of  animals, 
and  is  caused  in  the  same  way  by  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  small  muscles  under  the  skin.  Sounds 
give  the  cue  to  the  presence  of  danger, 
and  the  instinct  of  preservation  arouses  the 
response  in  the  skin,  which  is  then  mis¬ 
interpreted  by  the  blind  as  the  result  of  ex¬ 
ternal  stimulation.  When  these  cues  come, 
the  sensations  in  the  face  occur,  even  if  the 
subject  is  wearing  a  mask;  when  sounds 
cannot  get  to  the  ears,  no  sensations  arise 
in  the  face,  even  if  one  is  really,  in  danger 
from  the  approach  of  an  unknown  object; 
when  sounds  are  misinterpreted  as  indicating 
the  presence  of  an  object,  we  have  the  illu¬ 
sory  perception  of  obstacles. 

The  sense  of  obstacles  has  attracted  at¬ 
tention  from  a  very  early  period.  It  has  con¬ 
stantly  aroused  wonder  in  the  casual  ob¬ 
server,  and  in  recent  years  it  has  piqued  the 
curiosity  of  the  scientist.  Highly  fanciful  ex¬ 
planations,  often  bordering  on  the  occult, 
have  vied  for  acceptance  with  the  biased  the¬ 
ories  of  amateur  experimenters,  and  both 
have  outshone  the  modest  conclusions  of 
trained  scientists.  Very  few  extensive  sur¬ 


veys  have  been  conducted  with  scientific 
controls.  The  commoner  practice  has  been 
to  select  as  subjects  those  individuals  who 
claimed  to  have  this  special  ability  and  then 
to  experiment  with  them  by  eliminating  one 
sense  avenue  after  another.  Apparently  th^  ^ 
ory  has  often  directed  procedure  and  prejn- 
diced  interpretation,  for  many  of  those 
espousing  one  explanation  have  been  unable 
to  view  with  calmness  any  data  contradictoiy 
to  their  own,  while  some  experiments  seem 
to  have  been  planned  to  establish  a  theory 
rather  than  to  determine  the  facts.  We  are 
still  uncertain  whether  the  obstacle  sense  is 
merely  a  heightened  sensitivity  in  one  or 
more  of  our  well-known  sense  organs,  the 
response  of  some  sense  organ  yet  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  or  the  interpretation  of  slight  cues 
obtained  from  one  or  several  sense  organa 
It  may  be,  as  Dolanski  suggests,  that  thcM 
obstacle  sense  is  much  more  complicated  and  If 
indirect,  the  external  stimulation,  whethe  p 
coming  to  us  through  the  ears,  the  skin,  the  ■ 
nose,  or  the  muscles,  serving  merely  tor 
arouse  fear  which,  in  turn,  causes  refkx  f 
changes  in  the  skin  which  are  misinterpreted  f 
as  direct  warnings  from  objects  to  the  foit-  ^ 
head.  Further  prog^ress  on  the  problem  > 
awaits  extended  research  which  shall  include  % 
(a)  careful  observation  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  sense  of  obstacles 
blind  babies  and  in  subjects  of  all  ages 
blinded  by  accident;  (b)  extended  labort- 
tory  experiments  with  large  groups  of  un¬ 
selected  blind  subjects,  matched  with  seeing  f 
subjects  of  equal  ability  aside  from  vision;  L 

(c)  careful  standardization  of  proceduK 
with  provision  for  control  of  all  variable  fac- 1 
tors  in  subjects  and  in  their  environment ;  and  | 

(d)  physical  measurements  of  stimuli  as¬ 
sumed  to  arouse  response  in  subjects. 

The  methods  of  science  may  seem  slow 
and  ponderous,  but  they  offer  the  only  cor¬ 
rective  for  the  popular  psychology  of  con¬ 
jecture  founded  on  easy  generalization  from 
the  data  of  casual  observation. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  ENGLAND 

By  Dorothy  Ross  Carmer 


IN  ORDER  to  get  some  idea  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  blind  in  England  and  how 
the  authorities  are  trying  to  solve  it,  these 
comparative  figures  may  be  of  interest.  The 
area  of  England  is  50,328  square  miles, 
and  Wales  has  8,012  square  miles — o  total 
of  58,340  for  both.  New  York  state,  with 
its  49,204  square  miles,  is  about  the  size  of 
England  alone.  And  in  England  alone  live 
37,354,917  people,  very  closely  congested 
in  the  cities  and  manufacturing  centers.  Of 
this  number,  I  was  told  many  times,  the 
blind  population  represents  about  two  per 
thousand  but,  at  the  present  time,  this  num¬ 
ber  is  being  questioned.  Those  interested  in 
these  statistics  will  find  it  well  worth  their 
time  to  read  the  report  of  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1931  under  the  heading.  The  Certifi¬ 
cation  of  Blindness  and  the  Ascertainment 
of  the  Causes  of  Blindness,  and  that  of  1933, 
Hereditary  Blindness.  We  in  New  York 
state,  with  a  total  population  of  12,965,000, 
consider  our  register  of  blind  and  partially 
sighted  as  of  one  per  thousand  of  general 
population.  This  means,  in  actual  numbers, 
that  there  are  nearly  three  times  the  number 
of  people  in  England  to  the  square  mile  that 
there  are  here  and  five  times  as  many  blind 
people. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  being  done  for 
them.  This  is  ably  set  down  in  the  law  known 
as  the  “Blind  Persons  Act,  1920.”^ 
Paragraph  2  taken  from  the  law  is  direct 
and  concise  and  is  only  one  of  the  many 

^For  further  detail  as  to  the  administration  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  and  the  functions  of  the 
Local  Authorities,  see  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1932,  pp.  145-151. 


quotations  I  will  make  from  reports  and 
circulars  that  were  given  to  me  to  make 
my  visit  to  the  various  organizations  more 
helpful. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  of 
every  county  and  every  county  borough, 
whether  in  combination  with  any  other 
council  or  councils  or  otherwise,  to  make 
arrangements  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Minister  of  Health  for  promoting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  blind  persons  ordinarily  resident 
within  their  area,  and  such  council  may  for 
this  purpose  provide  and  maintain  or  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  provision  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  workshops,  hostels,  homes,  or 
other  places  for  the  reception  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  whether  within  or  without  their  area 
and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  do  such  other  things  as  may  appear 
to  them  desirable  for  the  purpose  afore¬ 
said.  The  Council  shall,  within  twelve 
months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  pre¬ 
pare  and  submit  to  the  Minister  of 
Health  a  scheme  for  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  under  this  section. 

This  answers  the  question  so  many 
Americans  have  asked,  “By  whom  are  blind 
workers  subsidized  when  moved  from  their 
legal  place  of  residence  to  work  in  centers 
where  many  are  concentrated  in  one  work¬ 
shop  ?” 

In  reading  carefully  the  Report  of  the 
Sub-committee  on  Marketing^  and  Other 
Matters  Affecting  the  Employment  and 
Vocational  Training  of  Blind  Persons,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Minister  of  Health  in  May, 
1934,  one  finds  that  this  Committee  was 
appointed  in  April,  1932  to  consider  the 
problem  of  the  marketing  of  goods  made 
by  the  blind.  They  soon  found  that  this 
problem  was  tied  up  very  definitely  with 
the  three  following: 
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(a)  The  training  of  blind  persons  and 
the  arrangements  made  for  passing  into 
employment  schemes  only  those  who  are 
economically  efficient; 

(b)  The  supervision  of  blind  workers; 

(c)  The  business  management  of  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  and  of  home  workers’ 
schemes. 

When  the  local  authorities  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  this  meant  that  a  part  of  this 
duty  was  the  responsibility  of  training  and 
employment  for  all  employable  blind  per¬ 
sons.  The  census  of  1932  showed  3,342  in 
workshops,  1,631  home  workers,  and  1,470 
in  industrial  training.  Obviously,  “the  mar¬ 
keting  problem  is  of  the  first  importance, 
and  unless  it  can  be  solved,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  restrict  the  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  persons,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  abandon  the  ideal  that  every 
blind  person  who  is  capable  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  live  a  useful  and  pro¬ 
ductive  life.”  Again  I  urge  those  interested 
to  read  the  full  report  of  the  findings  of  this 
committee  which  is  a  part  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  to 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

As  my  interest,  when  visiting  the  vari¬ 
ous  organizations  in  England  this  summer, 
was  with  the  adult  blind,  industrially  em¬ 
ployed,  I  will  consider  the  education  or 
training  from  that  standpoint. 

All  children  in  England  may  go  through 
the  eighth  grade  of  what  we  term  “public 
school,”  without  cost,  but  after  that  it  is 
the  exceptional  boy  or  girl  only  who  is 
able  to  reach  the  high  school.  With  the 
blind  child  it  is  the  same,  and  when,  at  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  he  leaves  school,  he 
finds  that,  with  his  help,  his  career  has  been 
somewhat  mapped  out  in  advance  for  him. 
If  his  ability  justifies  it,  he  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  university 
or  other  professional  courses;  if  not,  he 
is  trained  manually  for  industrial  work. 


Tuition,  in  both  instances,  is  paid  for  by  I 
his  parents,  unless  there  are  no  family  I 
funds.  In  such  a  case  he  is  maintained  hj  I 
the  Local  Authorities.  “The  Board  of  Ed-  B 
ucation  have  recognized  courses  of  instruc-  ■ 
tion  at  a  number  of  training  institution! 

.  .  .  and  pay  grants  to  them.” 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from 
the  Handbook  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
in  England  and  Wales,  published  in  1934 

It  follows  that  there  should  be  the  closest 
possible  co-ordination  between  the  training 
Institutions  and  the  employing  Agencies 
(Workshops  and  Home  Workers’ 
Schemes)  and  equally  close  co-operation 
between  the  Local  Education  Authority,  or 
other  body  responsible  for  the  blind  per¬ 
son’s  training,  and  the  Local  Authorities 
who  will  be  responsible  for  him  when  his 
training  is  over.  For  this  purpose  it  is  im-B 
portant  that  the  training  Institution  should  I 
keep  careful  progress  records  of  each  pupil,  I 
showing  in  particular  his  quality  of  out- 1 
put,  speed  of  execution  and  independence  I 
of  working.  These  records  should  be  avail- 1 
able  for  consultation  by  would-be  em-  r 
ployers.  .  .  .  Many  training  institutions  ji 
endeavour  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  old 
students,  and  this  is  of  great  value.  | 

Blind  persons  in  need  of  manual  train¬ 
ing  fall  into  two  classes,  those  already  blind 
who  have  just  left  the  special  school,  and 
those  who  become  blind  later  in  life.  Exp^  j 
rience  shows  that  it  is  rarely  possible  to ' 
train  a  blind  person  for  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  who  is  over  fifty  years  of  age. 

As  with  us,  most  schools  for  the  blind 
have  a  training  department,  and  also  indus¬ 
trial  training  is  given  in  the  Association’s 
workshops,  but  kept  distinct  from  the  ^ 
purely  commercial  work.  The  pupil  is  al¬ 
ways  spoken  of  as  a  “trainee,”  and  at  the  ^ 
end  of  his  training,  if  successful,  he  may 
find  a  place  in  one  of  the  many  workshops ; 
or  return  to  his  home  to  continue  to  do  ^ 
the  same  kind  of  work  there.  This  work  in 
the  home  must  be  up  to  the  standard  oi 
the  workshop  output  if  the  worker  wisho , 
to  become  a  member  of  one  of  the  recog^ ; 
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nized  homework  schemes.  In  this  way,  he 
will  benefit  by  having  definite  orders  for  cer¬ 
tain  articles  given  him  and  will  be  paid  on 
the  same  piece-work  basis  as  though  he 
worked  in  a  shop.  His  materials  are  supplied 
at  cost,  his  market  provided,  and  he  is  given 
supervision  every  two  weeks  by  a  competent 
teacher  with  sight. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute,  there  are  228  home  workers  listed, 
and  each  one  is  provided  with  a  small  work¬ 
shop  of  his  own.  This  is  sometimes  built 
as  a  lean-to  or  shed  on  his  house,  a  portable 
building  in  his  “garden,”  or  a  small  shop 
away  from  his  home.  The  psychology  of 
this  plan  appealed  to  me  tremendously,  for 
often  have  I  felt  deep  sympathy  for  both 
the  worker  and  the  home-maker  or  house¬ 
keeper  when  a  loom  or  other  equipment 
has  to  be  put  into  an  already  crowded  home 
and  industrial  work  carried  on  there.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  in 
England  home  work  has  been  developed 
to  a  point  where  standards  can  be  de¬ 
manded  of  a  kind  to  be  depended  upon  for 
the  commercial  wholesale  market  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  normal  manufacture. 

Expert  supervision  and  thorough  train¬ 
ing,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  other  assets.  One  of  these  super¬ 
visors,  working  out  of  Reigate  in  Surrey, 
drove  me  in  his  small  Morris  car  many 
miles  to  visit  ten  of  these  home  workers 
whom  he  sees  every  two  weeks.  Last  year, 
these  228  home  workers  attached  to  the 
Home  Workers’  Scheme  of  the  National 
Institute,  and  living  in  five  different  coun¬ 
ties,  sold  £14,000  (about  $70,000)  worth  of 
goods  they  had  made.  Their  raw  material 
is  taken  to  them  in  vans,  and  at  that  time 
the  finished  work  is  collected  and  brought 
back  to  the  warehouse  where  it  is  inspected, 
marked,  and  made  ready  for  the  wholesale 
or  direct  consumers’  market.  By  “consum¬ 
ers’  market”  is  meant  selling  directly  to 
the  municipality,  county,  etc.,  or  to  large 


consumers  like  the  railroads,  chain  restau¬ 
rants,  taxi  companies,  laundries,  etc. 

The  workers  in  these  “schemes”  are  paid 
once  a  week,  and  as  a  rule,  they  are  subsi¬ 
dized  from  5  J.  to  15  J.  a  week,  this  subsidy 
being  known  as  “augmentation  of  wages.” 
Their  equipment  is  either  loaned  or  given 
to  them;  sometimes  a  complete  cobbler’s 
outfit  is  set  up  with  the  necessary  initial 
stock. 

The  grants  or  insurance  benefits  are 
rather  complicated  to  explain  in  a  limited 
space,  but  it  might  be  interesting  to  touch 
upon  one  or  two  of  them.  When  a  blind 
person  reaches  the  age  of  sixty-five,  or, 
through  some  disability,  must  pass  out  of 
the  industrial  world  before  that  time,  he 
becomes  an  “unemployable”  and  is  either 
g^iven  a  “grant”  by  his  Local  Authority  or 
becomes  eligible  for  the  old  age  pension 
which  blind  people  may  receive  at  fifty. 
This  is  a  maximum  sum  of  10  s.  5  d.  (about 
$2.50  at  par)  per  week  paid  them  through 
the  Post  Office,  but  administered  through 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  A  worker  may  also 
draw  on  retirement,  a  “disablement  bene¬ 
fit,”  an  additional  y  s.  6  d.  ($1.70  at  par) 
per  week  if  he  has  been  insured  under  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act.  It  is  also 
possible  that  he  is  eligible  for  still  another 
pension  if  he  was  previously  employed, 
either  as  a  sighted  or  blind  person  before 
the  age  of  sixty-five.  This  is  called  a  “Con¬ 
tributory  Pension”  because  he  contributed  to 
it  as  insurance  when  he  was  working. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  450 
home  teachers,  but  only  a  third  of  that 
number  are  without  sight.  Before  appoint¬ 
ment  they  must  all  pass  the  same  examina¬ 
tions  in  braille  reading  and  writing,  as  well 
as  Moon  type,  and,  in  addition,  have  three 
handcrafts  which  they  have  mastered.  Part 
of  the  examination  consists  of  a  paper  writ¬ 
ten  on  “Professional  Knowledge,”  a  sub¬ 
ject  relating  to  the  history  of  blind  wel¬ 
fare,  legislation,  etc.  And  last  but  not  least. 
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they  must  give  a  test  lesson  before  a  board 
of  examiners.  Some  of  the  work  these 
home  teachers  supervise  is  known  as  “pas¬ 
time  work,”  which  is  usually  sold  locally 
by  county  committees  who  are  interested 
in  the  blind  people  in  their  vicinity.  One 
exception  is  the  Christmas  sale  in  London 
which  is  organized  and  run  by  a  group  of 
home  teachers  who  are  responsible  for  it. 

In  a  comparatively  short  p>aper,  I  can¬ 
not  go  into  many  details  which  differenti¬ 
ate  the  various  organizations  and  workshops 
I  visited — all  so  individual  and  equally  in¬ 
teresting  to  study,  and  many  doing  some 
research  and  special  work  in  regard  to  the 
results  of  having  more  or  less  sighted  labor 
to  assist  the  blind  in  their  commercial  pro¬ 
duction.  One  report  on  this  subject  con¬ 
clusively  points  out  that  the  workshops  em¬ 
ploying  a  high  ratio  of  sighted  to  blind  stand 
well  up  in  order  of  merit  in  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  blind,  average  output  per  head, 
and  “combined”  order  of  merit.  Another 
report  on  “Methods  of  Payment”  is  very 
illuminating  in  its  reasons  given  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  organizations  for  their  own  method; 

1.  Piece-rate  earnings 

2.  Augmentation 

3.  The  flat-rate  wage 

4.  The  graded  system 

We  have  taken  up  somewhat  the  subject 
of  training  which  is  felt  necessary  for  the 
trades  and  find  that  it  is  technical  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  these  blind  “trainees” 
hope  to  find  placement  in  one  of  the  work¬ 
shops  at  one  of  the  following  occupations: 
Door-mat  and  wool-rug  making ;  brush-mak¬ 
ing  (domestic  and  street-cleaning  brushes)  ; 
bedding  (mattresses  and  springs)  ;  baskets 
(only  heavy  baskets  in  the  workshops) ; 
knitting  on  the  machines  (dressgoods  and 
stockings);  boot-making  and  repairing; 
piano-tuning ;  and  type-writing. 

The  men  usually  work  forty-eight  hours 
a  week  and  the  women,  forty-four.  There 


are  mid-morning  and  mid-aftemoon  break  ■ 
of  fifteen  minutes  each  when  they  may  gel 
to  the  canteen  (when  one  is  provided)  and,! 
for  a  penny  or  two,  purchase  a  cup  of  to,  I 
coffee,  cocoa,  or  lemonade,  and  cigarette,! 
These  canteens  are  sometimes  managed  bj" 
a  workers’  committee  and  provide  a  hot  — 
mid-day  meal  for  sixpence  or  eightpence,! 
consisting  of  meat  or  fish  and  two  veg^l 
tables.  A  “sweet”  is  a  penny  or  two  extel 
Baskets  are  what  is  known  as  a  “heavy*  J 
industry  and  are  often  strengthened  by  bind¬ 
ing  in  elephant  hide  in  half -inch  stripiB 
These  baskets  are  branded  with  a  trad^■ 
mark  and  have  rope  set  in  the  handles.  They 
are  used  in  warehouses,  and  as  rubbish  con-  ■ 
tainers  by  demolition  concerns.  Restaurant* 
hampers  and  fhiit  baskets  are  just  as  heavy, 
also  laundry  and  coal  baskets  and  many, 
many  others.  Liquor  jars  are  covered  whkl 
willow  for  transporting  purposes.  I 

In  one  workshop  I  saw  eighty  girls  work- 1 
ing  on  knitting  machines,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  takes  from  two  to  three  years  for^ 
them  to  become  proficient,  starting  on  tht 
stocking  machines  and  working  up  to  scarfs 
and  other  flat  work.  Maintenance  during  the 
training  period  is  paid  from  a  county  grant 
and  augmented  by  charity.  A  worker,  when 
capable  of  earning  wages,  is  started  on  1 1 
piece-work  basis.  When  efficient,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  season,  one  can  make  as  mud 
as  £3  ($14.58  at  par)  per  week,  but  the 
average  wage  is  only  £2  ($9.72  at  par).  | 
The  finished  material  is  beautiful  in  color,  ji 
design,  and  texture.  Silk,  cotton,  and  thr«  » 
grades  of  wool  are  used  in  combination  wid 
gold  and  silver  thread.  There  is  no  whole 
sale  market,  the  entire  output  being  sold  at 
retail  directly  to  the  public.  All  supervisioB 
is  sighted,  and  the  Association  has  its  own 
designer  and  stylist.  Finishing  is  done  on  J- 
the  premises.  The  following  figures  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  finished  work: 
the  largest  sales  run  up  to  £300  a  week, 
and  from  £100  to  £160  is  often  spent  f(K 
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wool  to  be  used  in  a  week.  Twenty-five 
shillings  a  week  on  a  knitting  machine  is 
considered  a  minimum  wage  in  trade  earn¬ 
ings.  There  is  some  thought,  in  more  than 
one  of  the  associations  using  the  flat-knit¬ 
ting  machine,  of  discontinuing  this  type  of 
work  as  showing  too  low  a  balance,  and,  in 
comparison  with  other  production,  needing 
too  much  effort  expended  on  sales.  All  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  controlled  by  the  designers, 
and  variety  is  somewhat  limited.  The  de¬ 
signer  is  often  a  member  of  the  British 
Color  Council  which  serves  all  industries 
where  color  is  important. 

Joinery,  or  woodwork,  is  of  a  very  high 
standard  and  beautifully  polished.  Many  of 
the  surfaces  of  trays,  etc.,  are  simonized, 
giving  them  a  better  wearing  quality.  In  the 
furniture  department  of  the  workshop  in 
Glasgow  there  are  seventy  men  without 
sight  who  are  always  spoken  of  as  “all 
dark”  and  those  with  partial  sight  as 
“blinkers”.  One  of  these  men  runs  the  band¬ 
saw,  three  are  instructors,  and  one  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  the  wood  to  the  blind  work¬ 
ers.  There  is  one  man  with  full  sight  in  the 
upholstery  department  to  fifteen  men  who 
have  none. 

Many  styles  of  mats  of  coir  yarn  are 
made,  and  commercial  nets  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  are  quite  an  item  as  home  work. 
Nets  for  feeding  goats  must  be  made  of 
Manila  twine  as  goats  will  eat  the  Sisal. 
Horse-hay  nets,  as  they  are  called,  are  made 
of  thick  Italian  hemp,  and,  besides  these  two 
styles,  there  are  nets  for  catching  rabbits. 
Wire  for  fruit  and  for  tennis  backstops,  as 
used  by  us,  is  not  satisfactory  in  England  on 
account  of  the  climate,  so  cord  nets  are  made 
in  large  quantities  to  take  its  place.  Small 
net  bags  are  used  in  many  ways,  as  thermos- 
bottle  holders,  shopping  bags,  etc.,  and  there 
are  hammock  swings  and  automobile  nets 
as  well. 

The  most  intriguing  little  machine  was 
that  into  which  a  girl  fed  wire  to  have  it 


come  out  in  coils,  laced  into  each  other  for 
the  making  of  bed  springs.  These  were  then 
passed  on  to  the  men  who  stretched  them 
and  attached  the  wood  at  the  ends.  Mat¬ 
tresses  are  also  made  in  this  workshop. 

There  are  five  thousand,  of  the  nine  thou¬ 
sand  blind  people  in  Scotland  on  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  the  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  a  very  old  type  of  name  for  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  doing  its  work  in  a  very 
modern  way.  This  work  is  being  carried  on 
in  seven  counties  and  fourteen  boroughs, 
each  paying  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
budget.  After  a  very  thorough  eye  and 
physical  examination  a  p>erson  is  accepted 
for  training  and  is  never  sent  home  if  he 
makes  good.  The  period  of  training  is  five 
years  for  most  trades,  and  the  Educational 
Authorities  are  responsible  for  the  cost  of 
training,  while  the  Local  Authorities  must 
pay  for  maintenance  during  the  training 
period.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  90  per 
cent  of  all  production  of  this  organization  is 
sold  commercially  on  the  open  wholesale 
market. 

Policies  and  methods  in  all  these  organi¬ 
zations  of  England  and  Scotland  differ  from 
ours  in  as  many  ways  as  ours  differ  from 
each  other.  We  have  much  to  learn  from 
them ;  they,  perhaps,  something  from  us.  We 
can  at  least  think  over  the  following  ideas  as 
suggestions  in  possibly  improving  or  mak¬ 
ing  more  adequate  the  industrial  services  to 
the  blind  throughout  the  country. 

1.  Separating  potential  industrial  from  oc¬ 
cupational  candidates  for  instruction. 

2.  Lengthening  the  period  of  instruction. 

3.  Giving  all  industrial  instruction  at  quali¬ 
fied  association  centers  or  in  established 
trade  schools  under  local  Boards  of 
Education. 

4.  Standardizing  all  production  of  indus¬ 
trial  workers  to  meet  the  wholesale  or 
direct  consumer’s  market,  whether  they 
are  working  in  shops  or  in  their  own 
homes. 

5.  Increasing  wholesale  market  for  indus¬ 
trial  workers  by  these  methods,  and 
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leaving  stimulated  retail  sales  for  occu¬ 
pational  workers. 

6.  Assuring  these  workers  of  minimum 
piece-work  rate  with  subsidy  in  so  far 
as  possible. 

7.  Increasing  supervision  of  all  home 
workers. 

8.  Supplying  material  to  home  workers 
regularly  at  wholesale  prices. 

9.  Assuring  occupational  home  workers  of 
a  certain  amount  of  work  weekly  on  a 
piece-work  rate  of  pay. 

10.  Establishing,  when  possible,  cafeteria 
service  for  hot  luncheons,  and  a  break 
in  mid-morning  and  mid-aftemoon  ses¬ 
sions  in  the  workshops.  A  cup  of  tea  at 
the  end  of  a  busy  day. 

When  the  delegates  from  England  to  the 

World  Conference  on  the  Blind,  held  in 

New  York  in  April  1931,  reached  home, 

they  held  an  “Open  Session”  at  the  Cloth- 


workers’  Hall,  in  London,  to  exchange  it-  ] 
ports  and  impressions.  As  the  first  two 
paragraphs  in  Miss  Caraway’s  speech  ex¬ 
press  so  well  my  feelings  after  my  brief 
visit  in  England  and  Scotland  this  summer, 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  quoting  them  in 
explanation  of  what  I  have  said: 

I  came  back  from  a  visit,  which  has  been 
full  of  interest,  feeling  that,  much  as  I  have 
to  say  about  it,  I  have  but  touched  the  fringe 
of  the  matter,  and  that  some  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  I  have  formed  may  be  open  to  conw 
tion.  It  was  impossible  in  the  comparativdy 
short  time  at  (my)  disposal  to  go  thor¬ 
oughly  into  all  the  matters  of  interest,  and 
it  is  difficult  and  perhaps  dangerous  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  generalize. 

There  are,  however,  aspects  upon  which 
I  can  speak  without  reservation.  One  is  the 
overwhelming  kindness  with  which  (I)  was 
treated  on  all  hands. 


NOTICE  TO  TALKING  BOOK  PURCHASERS 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  operating  with  a  very  limited  capital,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Talking  Books,  Talking  Book  reading  machines,  and 
braille  typewriters  are  sold  at  cost,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  directed  that  all  sales  of  these  articles 
should  be  made  on  a  C.O.D.  or  prepayment  basis. 

The  Foundation  hopes  that  you  will  cooperate  in  this  arrangement  so 
that  we  may  keep  the  selling  price  of  the  appliances  at  the  lowest  possible 
figure. 
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IN  THE  year  1913,  the  Women’s  Co¬ 
operative  League  undertook  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  children  who  were  deaf  and  dumb 
or  blind  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for 
their  education,  as  at  that  time  there  were 
no  facilities  in  the  Territory  for  such  de¬ 
fective  children.  To  this  end  a  committee 
was  appointed,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
much  of  the  needed  information  was  gath¬ 
ered  through  the  children  of  the  public 
schools.  The  investigation  brought  to  light 
a  sufficient  munber  of  children  who  were 
deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  to  start  classes  in 
an  old  building  (the  defunct  Chinese  Hos¬ 
pital)  behind  Kaiulaii  School.  In  April, 
1914,  under  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Miss  Gertrude  Mason,  formerly 
of  Hilo,  Hawaii,  arrived  from  California  to 
take  charge  of  the  school.  She  was  assisted 
in  the  preliminary  stages  of  organization  by 
members  of  the  Women’s  Co-operative 
League.  The  school  opened  with  one  feeble¬ 
minded  child,  two  blind,  and  three  deaf 
children.  By  the  second  month,  six  others 
were  enrolled.  In  the  establishment  of  this 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  other 
physical  handicaps  presented  themselves,  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  Waimano  Home  for 
f'eeble-minded  Children,  of  wards  (since 
closed)  at  Leahi  Home  for  Incurables,  and 
of  the  Home  for  Aged  Chinese. 

The  School 

An  act  passed  by  the  1917  session  of  the 
Legislature  provided  $35,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  school  in  the  Waikiki  District 
for  the  deaf  and  blind,  then  known  as  the 
L  School  for  Defectives.  In  1921,  the  de¬ 


cision  to  include  children  from  the  other 
islands  was  made.  Through  the  initiative  of 
Miss  Sarah  McBride,  then  principal  of  the 
school,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $125,- 
000  for  dormitories  and  a  laundry. 

In  1925,  Mrs.  Mabel  V.  Lacy,  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute, 
came  to  Honolulu  to  assume  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  school,  now  known  as  the  Terri¬ 
torial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind.  Because  of 
the  small  enrolment,  vocational  training  was 
not  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  Therefore,  to 
make  it  justifiable  to  engage  a  vocational 
instructor,  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  in  the  1927  Legislative  Session, 
initiated  an  amendment  to  the  1917  law  to 
provide  instruction  for  the  adult  blind  as 
well  as  for  children.  An  act  compelling 
school  attendance  of  children  between  six 
and  eighteen  years  “who  by  reason  of  said 
partial  or  total  blindness  are  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  education  in  the  public  schools”  was 
passed  by  the  1931  Legislature. 

Woven  into  the  history  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  the  Territory  is  the  vision 
and  indefatigable  energy  of  Mr.  Oren  E. 
Long,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  since  1925. 
Mr.  Long  was  not  only  instrumental  in 
getting  appropriations  for  more  buildings, 
specially  trained  teachers,  and  legislation  for 
compulsory  school  attendance  of  the  deaf 
and  blind  children,  but  also  helped  in  the 
establishment  of  work  for  the  adult  blind. 

The  Workshop 

The  amendment  providing  instruction  for 
all  blind  persons  brought  about  the  further 
need  of  a  workshop  for  adults.  In  1927,  the 
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Legislature  appropriated,  under  the  general 
school  fund,  $13,500  for  equipment  at  the 
Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind.  It 
was  thought  to  use  $10,000  of  this  amoimt 
for  a  workshop,  but  instead  it  went  to  an 
additional  dormitory.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  also  felt  unwise  to  build  the  shop  with¬ 
in  the  school  environs,  and  so  space  was 
procured  in  another  building  where,  though 
geographically  separated,  it  still  functioned 
under  the  management  of  the  Territorial 
School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Mr.  Irvin  Bast,  himself  partially  blind, 
who  had  been  engaged  as  instructor  of  voca¬ 
tional  training,  divided  his  time  between  the 
school  in  Waikiki  and  the  shop  on  Alakea 
Street.  Later,  under  a  reorganization  by 
Mrs.  Lacy,  he  became  full-time  director  of 
the  shop.  The  number  of  workers  ranged 
from  four  to  eleven,  and  the  articles  they 
made  were  brooms,  brushes,  mop  heads, 
and  hula  skirts.  They  also  recaned  chairs. 

In  the  regular  session  of  the  1931  Legis¬ 
lature,  $18,500  to  run  the  shop  was  included, 
and  passed,  in  the  general  school  fund. 
About  this  time,  and  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  oncoming  depression,  the  Governor 
asked  for  reduction  of  expenses  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  The  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction  felt  that  the  shop,  as  such,  was 
not  a  function  proper  of  their  department 
and  so  deleted  the  $18,500. 

The  matter,  however,  was  not  allowed  to 
die,  for  in  the  first  special  session  (Jan¬ 
uary)  of  the  1932  Legislature,  $7,500  was 
appropriated  and  again  included  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  school  fund.  The  shop  on  Alakea  Street 
had  already  closed,  and  the  funds  were  lim¬ 
ited,  so  an  attempt  was  made  to  place  the 
work  under  the  Honolulu  Vocational  School. 
As  this  proved  impossible,  the  shop  was  re¬ 
opened  at  the  Territorial  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind.  Not  only  because  of  lack  of  room, 
but  because  of  the  expediency  of  separating 
blind  adults  from  children,  a  movement  was 
begun  in  August,  1932,  by  the  Lions  Club 


and  the  Committee  for  the  Blind  to  move  i 
the  shop  once  more  from  the  Territorial 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  To  this  end 
Superintendent  W.  C.  Crawford,  of  the  IV 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  appointed 
the  Committee  for  the  Shop  for  the  Adult  ^ 
Blind  to  assist  the  Department  in  finding  a  I 
suitable  location  for  the  shop,  and  in  the  I 
expenditure  of  a  balance  of  $5,848.35  fron  ■ 
the  above  Legislative  appropriation  of  $7,500. 
The  Committee  was  able  to  get  free  use  of  a  * 
building  in  the  vacated  premises  of  the  old 
Kamehameha  Girls  School  in  Kalihi.  So  the 
shop,  still  under  the  Department  of  Public  ! 
Instruction,  was  moved  there  from  the  Terri¬ 
torial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind.  The  initial 
enrolment  at  the  shop  was  five.  It  has  since  [ 
risen  to  fourteen  blind  men,  engaged  prin¬ 
cipally  in  broom-making,  with  some  recaning 
of  chairs. 

In  August,  1932,  Mr.  Bast  resigned  to  | 
return  to  the  Mainland,  and  applications  i 
were  open  for  shop  personnel.  The  Com-  [ 
mittee  finally  chose  as  manager,  Mr.  Forest  ) 
Brown,  who  had  had  nine  years  of  experi-  ‘ 
ence  as  a  shipping  clerk  and  salesman,  and 
as  instructor,  Mr.  Harry  Kim,  a  local  blind 
Korean,  who  was  trained  in  Boston  at  Per-  _ 
kins  Institution.  The  Committee  for  the 
Adult  Blind  also  appointed  a  part-time  in-  f 
structor  and  visitor  whose  duties  were  to  ^ 
teach  braille  to  adults  in  their  homes  and 
to  help  in  the  adjustment  of  social  problems,  j 
Miss  Eva  Smyth,  a  daughter  of  Hawaii,  who  ' 
had  graduated  from  Perkins  Institution  and 
had  been  a  teacher  at  the  Territorial  School  - 
for  Deaf  and  Blind  since  1918,  received  the 
appointment. 

Public  Health;  Prevention  of  Blindness 

To  prevent  neeedless  blindness  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  was  one  of  the  chief  ' 
reasons  for  the  introduction  in  1927  of »  j 
legislative  bill  to  license  midwives.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  get  favorable  reception  to  ^ 
such  a  bill.  Midwifery  is  a  practice  so  c«n-  j 
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mon  among  the  lower  economic  groups  as 
to  be  almost  a  tradition;  furthermore,  the 
interpretation  of  the  bill  to  many  meant  not 
only  the  prevention  of  services  by  midwives, 
but  also  by  members  of  families  or  kindly 
neighbors  to  women  who  could  not,  or  would 
not,  ask  for  trained  obstetricians.  Three 
attempts  were  made  to  pass  this  legislation, 
each  of  which  failed,  and  it  was  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  try  to  achieve  the  same  result  by 
amending  Section  No.  1218  of  the  1925  Re¬ 
vised  Laws  of  Hawaii  to  read  as  follows: 
“All  hospitals,  lying-in  institutions,  physi¬ 
cians  and  midwives,  shall  register  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  within 
thirty  days  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act.” 
(August  26,  1931).  Thus,  since  it  became 
mandatory  for  licensed  doctors  and  hospitals 
as  well  as  midwives  to  register  with  the 
Board  of  Health,  there  could  be  no  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  so  the  necessary  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  practice  of  midwives  were  made 
possible.  Defining  the  practice  of  midwifery 
as  “such  assistance  as  may  be  rendered  to 
a  woman  in  normal  childbirth  by  any  person 
for  compensation,”  the  Territorial  Board  of 
Health  made  rules  requiring  midwives  to 
have  training  in  a  recognized  school  of 
midwifery,  to  be  free  from  communicable 
diseases,  to  observe  sanitary  practices,  and 
to  carry  out  use  of  silver  nitrate,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  compulsory  yearly  registration  of  all 
midwives. 

Other  Board  of  Health  regulations  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  care  of  the  eyes  are  those  making 
reportable  gonorrheal  ophthalmia,  trachoma, 
follicular  conjunctivitis,  and  acute  epidemic 
conjunctivitis. 

National  Activities 

By  an  act  of  Congress  in  1879,  a  yearly 
sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  reading  material 
for  the  blind.  A  later  amendment  increased 
the  amount  to  $75,000  per  year.  The  Terri¬ 
torial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  is  a  bene- 
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ficiary  of  this  act  in  that  it  receives  a  yearly 
allotment  based  on  its  enrolment. 

With  the  passing  by  Congress  in  March, 
1931,  of  the  Pratt-Smoot  Bill,  $100,000  was 
set  aside,  the  income  from  which  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  books  in  braille  which 
shall  be  distributed  through  such  libraries 
as  may  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  regional  centers.  The  Li¬ 
brary  of  Hawaii  applied,  and,  since  July, 
1931,  has  been  a  regional  center,  receiving  a 
steady  supply  of  literature  in  braille. 

In  1929  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather, 
founder  of  Lighthouses  for  the  blind  (cen¬ 
ters  where  medical,  educational,  social,  or 
industrial  aid  is  given),  visited  the  Terri¬ 
tory  with  an  idea  of  establishing  a  Light¬ 
house  here.  To  this  end  a  meeting  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  local  interest. 
The  Committee  for  the  Blind  was  organized 
with  the  late  Governor  Wallace  R.  Farring¬ 
ton  as  Chairman. 

As  a  result  of  Mrs.  Mather’s  visit,  and 
with  funds  left  by  her,  Mr.  Irvin  Bast  was 
requested  to  make  a  survey  of  the  blind  on 
all  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  number  of  adults  who  could  profit 
by  work  in  a  shop.  He  reported  twenty-four 
blind  persons  in  Hawaii,  and,  though  he 
also  visited  Maui  and  Kauai,  he  did  not 
complete  the  reports  for  these  islands.  In 
November,  1930,  Mrs.  Annie  Ryan,  regis¬ 
tered  nurse  and  a  Hawaiian,  was  engaged 
by  the  Committee  for  the  Blind  to  make  the 
survey  for  Oahu.  She  found  sixty-four 
blind  persons  on  this  island. 

A  Lighthouse  was  not  established  in 
Hawaii,  and  the  Committee  for  the  Blind 
was  dissolved  with  the  appointment,  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Shop  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

With  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
preventing  loss  of  vision,  as  well  as  ameli¬ 
orating  the  sufferings  of  the  blind,  Mrs. 
Lacy,  in  1931,  interested  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  who,  in  turn,  requested  the 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Board  of  Health  to  invite  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  to 
take  the  initiative  of  testing  the  vision  of 
preschool  and  school  children  in  Hawaii.  In 
response  to  their  letters,  and  at  the  expense 
of  her  organization,  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath¬ 
away,  Associate  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
was  sent  to  Hawaii  in  January,  1932.  Pre¬ 
liminary  arrangements  for  her  visit  were 
made  by  a  committee  representative  of  the 
Territorial  Board  of  Health,  the  Territorial 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Free  Kindergarten  and  Child  Health 
Association,  United  Welfare  Fund,  and 
other  educational  and  civic  organizations. 
Mrs.  Hathaway  spent  about  nine  weeks  in 
the  Territory,  and  visited  Oahu,  Maui,  Ha¬ 
waii,  and  Kauai. 

During  her  sojourn,  Mrs.  Hathaway  gave 
demonstrations  of  the  visual  acuity  testing 
of  young  children  to  various  groups  and 
drew  attention  to  proper  lighting  of  school 
buildings  and  the  need  of  adequate  illumi¬ 
nation  without  glare.  Mrs.  Hathaway’s 
study,  The  Eyes  of  the  Children  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  summed  up  her  recom¬ 
mendations. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  shown  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  a  scholarship  was  offered  to  a 
medical  social  worker  who  could  meet  the 
following  qualifications:  to  have  been  born 
in  the  Territory,  to  have  been  a  university 
graduate,  a  graduate  of  a  school  of  social 
service,  and  to  have  had  several  years  of 
experience  in  the  field  of  medical  social  ser¬ 
vice.  Mrs.  Dora  Zane  so  qualified  and  was 
granted  a  leave  of  seven  months  by  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Social  Service  Association  of  Hawaii 
from  her  work  in  social  service  at  Kauikeo- 
lani  Children’s  Hospital.  Going  to  Boston, 
Mrs.  Zane  took  an  intensive  course  at  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Elar  Infirmary.  In 


addition  to  her  training  in  Boston,  Mrs.  Zane 
had  observation  periods  with  the  New  York 
and  Missouri  Commissions  for  the  Blind. 
Upon  her  return  to  Honolulu,  she  had  to 
meet  the  further  condition  of  affiliation  with 
the  Hospital  Social  Service  Association  of 
Hawaii;  this,  because  the  National  Society 
wanted  her  affiliated  with  an  established 
organization  in  medical  social  service. 

Territorial  Activities 

Almost  from  its  inception  in  1917,  the 
Lions  Club  has  considered  the  work  for  the 
blind  its  major  activity.  This  is  true  in  the 
five  countries  in  which  it  is  organized.  And 
so  we  find  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Honolulu  and 
Hilo  carrying  on  varied  work  for  the  blind 
as  well  as  showing  their  interest  in  sight 
conservation.  The  local  organization,  also 
known  as  the  Pan-Pacific  Lions  Qub,  has 
not  only  given  material  assistance  but  has 
been  instrumental  in  organizing  the  present 
Association  for  the  Adult  Blind;  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  developing  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  work  for  the  shop  for  the  adult 
blind;  and  in  1932,  in  response  to  agita¬ 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  a  home  for 
the  blind,  requested  the  Honolulu  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
blind  in  the  Territory.  Last  year  the  Hik) 
Lions  Club  provided  glasses  for  children 
whose  parents  or  guardians  were  financially 
unable  to  pay  for  them. 

In  1925,  the  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  organized  as  a  means  for  social  fellow¬ 
ship  and  the  discussion  of  matters  concern¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  its  members.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  still  active  and  has  been  able,  with 
its  small  fund,  to  help  various  members  and 
their  friends,  as  well  as  to  provide  special 
food  for  the  sick,  re-establish  homes,  repair 
radios,  etc. 

In  response  to  assertions  that  the  Social 
Service  Bureau  was  not  giving  adequate 
support  to  the  dependent  blind,  and  that, 
therefore,  a  home  should  be  established  for 
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e  them  in  connection  with  the  workshop,  the 

k  I  Honolulu  Council  of  Social  Agencies  was 
1.  requested  by  the  Lions  Qub  in  September, 

0  1932,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  study  the 

h  ^  needs  of  the  adult  blind  in  Honolulu.  The 
•f  I  study  reported  eighty  blind  persons,  30  per 
y  1  cent  of  whom  were  living  in  institutions, 
d  The  Social  Service  Bureau  cares  for  39 

per  cent  on  the  pension  plan,  the  amount 
of  the  pension  varying  according  to  the 
,,  needs  of  the  individual.  Those  who  are  help- 
le  less  and  in  need  of  constant  care  are  gfiven 
le  $20  per  month.  Others,  who  are  still  capable 
le  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  are  pensioned 

k1  at  $14  per  month.  For  the  partially  self- 

id  I  supporting,  the  Social  Service  Bureau  grants 
»d  j  the  deficit  in  their  budgets.  Families  whose 
ht  bread  winners  are  blind  receive  full  budgets 

so  or  partial  assistance  as  needed.  The  study 

as  showed  that  “on  the  whole,  the  living  con- 

as  ditions  were  satisfactory.”  The  question  of 

nt  an  institutional  home  was  freely  discussed 

en  with  various  blind  persons,  but,  though  in- 

0-  r  terested,  none  were  willing  to  move  from 
ilt  *  their  established  location.  “Those  living  in 
a-  institutions  were  well  cared  for.  Those  living 

or  in  the  family  groups  were  better  off  be- 

cil  cause  they  contributed  definitely  to  the  family 

he  life.”  This  study  included  a  survey  of  the 
ik)  blind  on  the  island  of  Oahu, 
en  f  Some  months  later,  the  Governor’s  Com- 
lly  mittee  for  Conservation  of  Sight,  in  order 
to  have  a  complete  survey  of  all  the  islands, 
nd  got  the  assistance  of  the  Public  Health 

w-  Nurses  and  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters’ 

rn-  j  Association  to  make  a  survey  of  the  blind 
so-  on  the  other  islands.  Twenty-seven  on  Ha- 

ith  waii,  seventeen  on  Kauai,  and  seventeen  on 

md  :  Maui  were  reported.  Though  it  does  not  claim 
:ial  to  be  complete,  this  report  will  serve  as  a 

air  !  basis  for  further  work. 

,  After  the  close  of  the  World  War,  a 
:ial  number  of  Red  Cross  chapters,  and  many 

ate  i  individuals,  were  engaged  in  braille-tran- 
lat,  j  scribing.  In  1921,  the  national  organization 
for  of  the  American  Red  Cross  made  braille- 


transcribing  a  part  of  its  peace-time  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  fall  of  1932,  a  class  in  braille- 
transcribing  was  organized  in  Honolulu 
under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Eva  Smyth, 
who  also  does  the  proofreading.  To  date, 
eight  persons  here  are  certified  transcribers. 
Although  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
braille  literature  of  a  general  nature  at  the 
Library  of  Hawaii,  the  local  demand  seems 
to  be  for  Hawaiian  subjects  such  as:  Bald¬ 
win’s  geography,  Mrs.  Frear’s  poems, 
legends  of  Hawaii,  etc. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  was  responsible  for  further 
sound  organization.  In  order  to  co-ordinate 
territorial  with  national  activities.  Dr.  F.  J. 
Pinkerton  was  made,  in  1933,  a  member  of 
their  Advisory  Council.  Knowing,  too,  that 
without  unity  there  must  needs  be  over¬ 
lapping  and  duplication,  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  asked  that  the  Governor,  through  Dr. 
Pinkerton,  center  the  work  for  the  blind 
and  sight  conservation  in  one  committee 
which  would  represent  all  interests  and 
would  have  gubernatorial  sanction.  So,  on 
January  6,  1933,  was  born  the  Governor’s 
Committee  for  the  Conservation  of  Sight. 

The  first  problem  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  met  was  the  necessity  to  procure 
means  to  carry  on  the  workshop  and  to 
initiate  and  support  social  service  in  behalf 
of  sight  conservation.  To  this  end,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  drafted  a  bill  for  the  appropriation 
of  $25,900  for  the  biennium  1933-1935  to 
be  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  then  in  session.  Because  of  the  serious 
situation  confronting  the  Legislature  in 
meeting  the  Territorial  budget  for  existing 
activities,  it  was  impossible  to  get  as  large 
a  sum  as  $25,900  for  a  new  service,  how¬ 
ever  important.  The  whole  project  might 
have  lapsed  but  for  the  Hospital  Social 
Service  Association  of  Hawaii.  A  drastic  re¬ 
vision  of  the  bill,  cutting  the  sum  requested 
down  to  $11,700  to  cover  only  such  items 
as  equipment  for  the  shop,  current  expenses. 
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and  salaries  for  shop  manager,  shop  in¬ 
structor,  and  social  worker  respectively,  was 
placed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Territorial  Senate.  Since  it 
seemed  inadvisable  to  introduce  it  as  a  new 
measure,  it  was,  with  President  Crawford’s 
consent,  included  and  passed  in  the  budget 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii.  Thus  the  work 
for  the  blind  and  conservation  of  sight  be¬ 
came  an  extension  function  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  President  Crawford,  soon  afterward, 
called  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  decided  that 
the  Governor’s  Territorial  Committee  for 
the  Conservation  of  Sight  would  continue 
to  function  in  an  advisory  capacity;  Dr. 
Pinkerton,  as  Chairman,  would  be  medical 
adviser ;  the  Lions  Qub  would  supervise  the 
workshop;  and  the  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association  of  Hawaii,  the  eye  social  serv¬ 
ice,  the  Queen’s  Hospital  gp’anting  office  space 
to  the  social  worker.  The  social  worker’s 
duties  would  include  the  giving  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  on  sight  conservation 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  at  Teacher’s 
College,  and  in  the  public  schools,  and 
such  medical  social  service  as  would  present 
itself  in  connection  with  clinic  or  hospital¬ 
ized  patients.  Reports  and  accounts  would 
be  submitted  to  the  University  of  Hawaii 
through  which  salaries  and  expenses  would 


be  paid.  President  Crawford  asked  for  close 
co-operation  between  the  two  units,  the 
workshop  and  conservation  of  sight. 

Here  we  may  close  the  first  volume  of  our 
history  of  service  in  behalf  of  the  blind  and 
prevention  of  blindness  in  Hawaii.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  score  of  years,  191 3-1933.  Not  al¬ 
ways  has  there  been  activity;  there  were 
intermittent  and  sc«netimes  long  periods  of 
quiescence,  but  the  light  has  never  failed. 
One  can  trace  throughout  a  flame,  however 
dim  at  times,  of  purpose  and  constancy.  It 
began  with  the  general;  it  took  on  the 
specific:  it  began  with  all  defective  children; 
it  concentrated  on  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

It  was  interested  primarily  with  minors; 
it  grew  to  include  adults.  It  was  first  entirely  = 
the  concern  of  socially  minded  laymen;  it 
became  also  that  of  professionals.  It  was 
entirely  civil;  it  is  vested  with  statutes.  It 
was  local ;  it  became  territorial.  It  was  terri¬ 
torial  ;  it  became  national.  At  first  concerned 
only  with  amelioration,  it  grew  to  see  the 
importance  of  prevention.  Beginning  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  it  later  be-  e 
came  a  function  of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
And  so  we  close  this  volume  to  be  opened 
again  as  new  chapters  are  added,  chapters 
of  continued  service  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
and  prevention  of  blindness. 


HEREDITARY  BLINDNESS 

By  G.  W.  N.  Joseph,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 


Editor’s  Note:  At  the  biennial  ccaference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Blind  Workers,  held  in 
England  early  in  1933,  Dr.  G.  W.  N.  Joseph,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  public  health  officer  and  a  member  of  the 
British  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  on  “Prevention  of  Blindness,” 
which  was  later  published  in  The  Tribune. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  in  hereditary 
blindness  in  ffiis  country  and  the  dearth  of  reliable 
information  in  non-technical  terms,  that  portion  of 
Dr.  Joseph’s  address  which  dealt  with  this  subject 
is  reprinted  here. 

AS  YOU  all  know,  a  hereditary  defect 
means  one  that  is  transmitted  from 
the  parents  or  ancestors  to  their  offspring 
or  descendants.  There  is  another  term  which 
is  sometimes  associated  with  defects  or  dis¬ 
eases,  and  that  is  the  word  “congenital.” 
“Congenital”  has  not  the  same  meaning  as 
“hereditary”  and  simply  means  that  a  defect 
or  disease  is  present  from  birth.  Now  some 
hereditary  defects  are  present  from  birth, 
such  as  congenital  cataract,  but  some  are  not 
and  may  not  show  themselves  until  some 
years  after  birth. 

Some  congenital  diseases  can  be  prevented 
by  treatment  of  the  mother  before  the  birth 
of  the  child.  A  very  important  and  most 
serious  congenital  disease  which  may  lead  to 
blindness  in  different  ways  is  syphilis,  but  by 
thorough  treatment  of  the  mother,  it  may  be 
prevented  in  the  offspring.  Thus,  congenital 
syphilis  is  not  hereditary  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 

A  true  hereditary  defect,  however,  cannot 
be  prevented  by  any  means  known  to  science. 
It  is  a  defect  in  the  germ  plasm  of  the  parents 
which  prevents  the  development  of  a  perfect 
individual.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  saying  that 
some  of  these  hereditary  defects  cannot  be 
treated  after  birth  and,  to  a  large  degree,  im¬ 
proved  or  alleviated.  Heredity  is,  however. 


not  by  any  means  a  simple  subject  because 
defects  may  not  necessarily  show  themselves 
in  every  one  of  the  offspring  of  defective 
parents.  One  may  say  that  these  defects  may 
manifest  themselves  in  three  main  ways : 

1.  Direct  or  dominant,  in  which  the  defect 
is  directly  transmitted  from  the  parent 
to  the  child,  e.g.,  cataract,  glaucoma, 
essential  night  blindness. 

2.  Indirect  or  recessive,  in  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  parent  with  defects  may 
not,  themselves,  show  defects  but  can 
transmit  them  to  their  children.  These 
are  known  also  as  “carriers”  of  defects. 
Examples  of  these  are:  albinism  and 
retinitis  pigmentosa. 

3.  Sex-limited  disorders.  These  are  con¬ 
fined  only  to  the  male  or  the  female 
side  of  the  family.  Some  of  these  de¬ 
fects,  though  only  carried  by  the  fe¬ 
male  side,  show  themselves  only  in 
males.  Examples:  Leber’s  hereditary 
optic  atrophy,  “bleeders,”  etc. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  go  carefully  through  the  Report  of 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  on 
Hereditary  Blindness.^  I  will  explain  it  as 
well  as  I  can;  then  I  will  make  a  few  com¬ 
ments  on  it ;  and  lastly,  I  will  try  to  answer 
any  questions  on  the  subject  you  may  care 
to  ask  me. 

First  of  all,  a  word  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  report.  From  time  to  time,  many  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  blind  welfare  work,  such 
as  secretaries  of  voluntary  agencies,  man¬ 
agers  of  workshops,  members  of  commit- 

^This  Committee  is  sponsored  by  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind. 
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tees,  and  others,  have  been  worried  as  to 
what  advice  to  give  members  of  the  blind 
community  who  contemplated  marriage.  In 
an  effort  to  meet  the  problem,  the  Advisory 
G>mmittee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  special  investigation  should  be 
made  into  the  actual  facts  as  regards  heredi¬ 
tary  blindness.  The  Minister  of  Health,  there¬ 
fore,  referred  the  matter  to  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Committee  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations. 

Now  for  the  report  itself.  It  contains  a 
classification  of  the  main  hereditary  eye  dis¬ 
eases,  and  these  are  divided  into  three  classes 
according  to  the  outlook  (so  far  as  eyesight 
is  concerned)  of  sufferers  from  these  dis¬ 
eases  or  deformities. 

The  first  class  contains  those  in  which 
heredity  as  the  cause  is  definitely  established 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  sight  is  seri¬ 
ously  threatened. 

The  second  contains  those  diseases  in 
which  heredity,  in  many  cases,  is  definitely 
established  as  the  cause,  but  which  would 
not,  in  all  probability,  render  the  patient 
certifiable  as  blind  or,  alternatively,  are 
amenable  to  treatment. 

The  third  class  contains  those  diseases 
in  which  heredity  is,  in  many  cases,  defi¬ 
nitely  established  as  the  cause,  but  which 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence  and  may  cause 
partial  or  complete  blindness,  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  disorder. 

I  need  not  give  you  the  names  of  the 
defects  or  diseases,  but  suffice  it  to  say  there 
are  some  fourteen  different  conditions 
mentioned,  and  they  include  such  things 
as  being  bom  without  any  eyes  at  all,  or 
with  very  small,  useless  eyes,  or  with  any 
part  or  tissue  of  the  eye  so  defective  as 
to  lead  to  blindness.  For  instance,  it  may 
be  the  front,  clear  surface  of  the  eye 
(known  as  the  cornea)  that  is  affected,  or 
it  may  be  the  muscle  regulating  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  (the  circular  aperture  through 
which  the  light  passes),  or  it  may  be  the  lens 


of  the  eye  which  is  at  fault.  This  lens  may  | 
be  dislocated;  or,  instead  of  being  clear  | 
like  an  ordinary  glass  lens  in  a  camera  or  | 
telescope,  it  may  be  opaque  like  frosted  ! 

glass,  in  which  case  the  condition  is  known  I 
as  “cataract.”  Or  the  defect  may  be  still  | 
deeper  in  the  eye,  and  the  retina  or  screen 
at  the  back  of  the  eye  may  be  defective 
or  may  degenerate ;  or  the  optic  nerve  (that  ‘ 
is,  the  nerve  which  carries  to  the  brain 
impressions  of  what  we  see)  may  be  wasted,  * 
a  condition  known  as  optic  atrophy.  And 
there  are  other  conditions. 

There  are  two  diseases  that  I  want  to  j 
mention  particularly,  and  they  are  the  only 
two  that  fall  in  the  first  class  I  mentioned  - 
— namely,  those  diseases  in  which  heredity  j* 
is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  established, 
and  in  which  sight  is  seriously  threatened. 

The  two  diseases  are:  retinitis  pigmentosa  ^ 
and  Leber’s  disease. 

Retinitis  pigmentosa  is  a  degeneration 
of  the  screen  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  while  ! 
Leber’s  disease  is  a  degeneration  of  the  i 
nerve  of  the  eye.  Now  these  are  very  serf-  f 
ous  diseases,  and  they  will  serve  to  show 
you  the  difficulty  of  the  whole  subject. 
Retinitis  pigmentosa  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  children  before  it  has  actually  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  the  parent.  Many  cases,  J 
however,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  this 
disease  are,  in  reality,  due  to  syphilis;  so 
that  statistics  in  regard  to  this  disease  re¬ 
quire  the  most  careful  scrutiny. 

In  Leber’s  disease,  the  defective  vision 
may  not  reach  complete  blindness.  This  dis-  * 
ease  mainly  attacks  male  persons,  but  it  is 
only  passed  on  through  the  females.  There 
are  very  exceptional  cases,  however,  where 
males  have  transmitted  this  disease.  , 

The  report  states  that  the  exact  amount 
of  blindness  in  the  country  due  to  heredity  ' 

is  uncertain,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Health  j 

Departments  may  be  willing  to  undertake  a 
certain  amount  of  investigation  into  cases 
that  come  to  their  notice  with  a  view  to  sub- 
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mitting  them  to  scientific  analysis  by  ge¬ 
netic  experts  (i.e.,  experts  in  heredity). 
Because  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
diseases  that  are  generally  hereditary  may 
occur  spontaneously,  apparently  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  hereditary  factor,  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  presents  itself  at  the  outset  in  any 
attempt  to  estimate  accurately  the  extent  to 
which  blindness  as  a  whole  could  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  limitation  of  parenthood  in 
individual  cases.  For  instance,  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  marriage  of  one  man  or 
woman  suffering  from,  say,  retinitis  pig¬ 
mentosa  has  resulted  in  some  forty  descend¬ 
ants  suffering  from  blindness.  All  will 
agree  that  such  a  possibility  is  intolerable, 
but  still  we  do  not  know  how  many  persons 
suffering  from  such  a  disease  have  married 
with  no  ill  result  to  their  descendants.  In 
order  to  get  the  necessary  information,  the 
report  points  out,  therefore,  how  important 
it  is  for  certification  to  be  done  by  eye  spe¬ 
cialists  only,  and  for  the  special  certificate 
(known  as  B.  D.  8)  to  be  used  in  every 
case.  Furthermore,  if  a  case  is  apparently 
hereditary,  then  a  special  form,  setting  out 
the  pedigree  or  family  history  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  will  be  necessary.  The  report  re¬ 
counts  a  list  of  the  particulars  required  for 
this.  Once  these  records  are  available  for 
the  experts,  both  eye  specialists  and  genetic 
specialists  (i.e.,  the  specialists  in  hered¬ 
ity),  then  we  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
stating  how  much  blindness  attributable  to 
heredity  there  is  in  the  community. 

The  report  states  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  amount  of  blindness  due 
to  a  particular  disease  that  could  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  regulation  in  individual  cases.  It 
is,  however,  possible  for  an  eye  specialist 
in  consultation  with  an  expert  in  heredity 
to  state  for  any  individual,  whose  family 
history  has  been  carefully  investigated,  the 
degree  of  risk  of  blindness  in  succeeding 
generations  that  might  be  caused  by  that 


individual’s  becoming  a  parent.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  amount  of  hereditary  blindness 
in  the  country  would  not  be  immediately 
reduced  to  any  marked  degree  merely  by 
preventing  blind  couples  from  having  chil¬ 
dren  because  of  the  number  of  apparently 
normal  people  in  the  population  who  are 
carriers  of  hereditary  defects.  An  inter¬ 
marriage  of  blind  persons  should  always  be 
approached  with  caution,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  parenthood  of  persons  suffering  from 
inheritable  blindness  is  inadvisable,  unless 
an  eye  specialist  is  prepared  to  say  that 
the  risk  is  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible. 
Finally,  the  Prevention  Committee  sums  up 
its  position  in  two  ways: 

First,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  eu- 
genicist,  who  simply  wishes  to  improve  the 
race  regardless  of  all  other  considerations, 
the  known  facts  would  seem  to  justify  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  Any  man  or  woman  suffering  from 
certain  diseases  or  defects  which  are 
mentioned,  and  of  whom  either  parent 
has  been  similarly  affected,  should  not 
have  children. 

2.  Any  normal  parents  who  have  more 
than  one  child  affected  with  certain 
diseases  mentioned  should  have  no 
more  children,  and  any  children  that 
they  have  had,  whether  these  are  nor¬ 
mal  or  not,  should,  in  their  turn,  have 
no  offspring.  For,  even  if  the  parent¬ 
hood  of  such  children  does  not  lead 
at  once  to  reproduction  of  the  disease, 
it  inevitably  leads  to  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  population  who  are  car¬ 
riers  of  the  defect. 

3.  If,  in  all  stocks  in  which  Leber’s  dis¬ 
ease  has  occurred  more  than  once,  the 
sisters  of  the  affected  males  were  to 
abstain  from  parenthood,  the  disease 
would  be  almost  exterminated,  except 
for  odd  cases  of  no  genetic  signifi¬ 
cance.  In  general,  there  is  no  risk  to 
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the  descendants  of  men  who  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  Leber’s  disease,  as  it  is 
very  rare  for  a  man  to  transmit  it,  but 
if  one  such  case  in  a  family  does  oc¬ 
cur,  then  no  member  of  that  stock 
should  have  children. 

The  Committee  points  out,  however,  that 
“complete  statistics  on  a  uniform  basis  on 
the  evidence  of  properly  qualified  persons, 
and  including  all  persons  affected  by  the 
diseases,  and  not  only  those  selected  from 
certain  pedigrees,”  would  assist  in  assessing 
the  amount  of  blindness  which  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  control  of  parentage.  At  present 
such  statistics  do  not  exist.  Better  certifi¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  population  and  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  the  cause  through  the  use  of 
the  form  B.  D.  8  should  provide  the  data 
necessary  for  more  accurate  conclusions. 
Nevertheless,  even  without  these  particu¬ 
lars,  at  present  certain  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  with  reasonable  confidence: 

1.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  causa¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  the  most  important 
hereditable  diseases  which  have  to  be 
considered  are  retinitis  pigmentosa 
and  Leber’s  disease. 

2.  If  a  member  of  a  stock  in  which  there 
is  definitely  inheritable  disease  causing 
blindness,  even  if  the  disease  is  not 
manifest  in  his  or  her  case,  marries, 
he  or  she  should  be  strongly  urged  to 
consult  an  eye  specialist  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  pedigree  or  family  his¬ 
tory,  would  advise  as  to  abstention 
from  parenthood.  This  statement  need 
not  apply  to  males  in  a  stock  carrying 
Leber’s  disease,  except  in  the  very 
rare  families  in  which  males  have  been 
known  to  transmit. 

3.  Unless  there  is  medical  evidence  to 
show  that  the  case  does  not  fall  within 
the  hereditary  class,  a  blind  person 
contemplating  marriage  should  seek 


the  advice  of  a  competent  eye  special-  T 
ist  before  marriage,  in  view  of  the  i 
complex  nature  of  the  problem  and  j 
the  serious  handicap  imposed  upon  the 
children  of  persons  suffering  from  in-  ■ 
heritable  eye  disease.  The  eye  special-  ' 
ist  will  no  doubt  obtain  a  pedigree  and, 
if  necessary,  consult  an  expert  in  he¬ 
redity. 

That  is  all  the  report  says,  and  I  have  i 
adhered  very  closely  to  the  exact  wording 
in  order  that  you  should  have  a  correct 
impression  of  the  facts  as  ascertained  by 
the  Committee.  This  report  is  a  very  valu-  ! 
able  document,  and  it  is  important  as  the 
first  real  attempt  to  lay  down  a  definite  * 
policy  that  may  be  pursued  in  cases  of  ' 
persons  suffering  from  blindness  which 
may  be  due  to  hereditary  causes.  ' 

Throughout  the  report  it  is  not  marriage 
but  parenthood  that  is  vetoed,  and  the  only 
fault  I  have  to  find  is  that  no  information  I 
is  given  as  to  how  parenthood  can  be 
avoided.  But  more  on  this  point  hereafter.  * 
Not  only,  however,  is  a  policy  indicated 
here,  but  two  other  most  helpful  features 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view  are 
introduced  for  the  first  time: 

(a)  Directions  are  given  as  to  the  par-  J 
ticulars  required  for  drawing  up  a 
pedigree  or  family  history  record. 

(b)  The  policy  laid  down  foreshadows 
a  liaison  between  the  clinical  expert 
and  the  genetic  expert. 

It  is  very  important  that  these  records  ’ 
of  family  history  should  be  most  carefully  ; 
compiled,  and  the  assistance  of  medical  of¬ 
ficers  of  health  and  their  staffs  is  being 
sought  in  this  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  being  ^ 
most  willingly  given.  These  histories,  once 
compiled,  are  of  service  in  two  ways:  ' 

I.  They  are  always  available  for  the  use  ' 
of  the  eye  specialist  when  re-examin-  i 
ing  a  case  or  if  called  upon  to  give  an 
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opinion  as  to  the  advisability,  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  the  blind  persons  undertak¬ 
ing  parenthood. 

2.  Copies  will  be  furnished  to  a  genetic 
expert  for  statistical  purposes,  and  in 
this  way,  fuller  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
cidence  and  etiology  of  hereditary  de¬ 
fects  may  be  elicited,  as  the  experts 
declare  that  they  have  been  handi¬ 
capped  up  to  now  by  the  scarcity  of 
reliable  information  with  regard  to 
pedigrees. 

You  may  be  reassured  that  the  confidential 
nature  of  this  information  is  strictly  ob¬ 
served;  no  names,  addresses,  or  localities 
are  divulged  in  any  way  to  unauthorized 
persons,  or  ever  made  public. 

One  of  the  first  things  you  will  ask  me 
is,  “How  is  a  person  to  know  that  they  are 
suffering  from  a  form  of  blindness  that  is 
transmissible  to  the  offspring?”  In  the  first 
place,  you  may  rest  assured  that  any  blind¬ 
ness,  acquired  through  accident,  injury,  or 
through  disease,  etc.,  during  the  life-time  of 
the  individual,  such  as  diabetes  or  kidney 
disease,  will  not  be  transmitted  as  a  heredi¬ 
tary  defect.  But  I  must  qualify  this  by  re¬ 
minding  you  again  that  there  is  one  serious 
disease,  syphilis,  which  is  not  truly  heredi¬ 
tary  but  congenital.  It  is  communicated  to 
the  offspring  at  birth,  and  this  disease  in 
the  parents  may  lead  to  blindness  in  the 
children  unless  adequately  treated.  Then, 
again,  the  g;reat  g;roup  of  blindness  in  old 
age  due  to  cataract  may  be  left  out,  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  an  hereditary  tendency 
to  senile  degeneration  in  some  families  at 
an  earlier  age  than  in  others.  A  blind  per¬ 
son  may,  however,  know  that  some  of  his 
relatives  are  possibly  suffering  from  the 
same  affliction  as  himself.  This,  in  itself, 
raises  the  presiunption  of  the  hereditary 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  not  only  the  blind 
person,  but  the  blind  person’s  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  are  apparently  healthy,  should 


also  seek  advice  from  the  eye  specialist 
who  examined  the  blind  person  at  the  out¬ 
set.  Hereditary  blindness  does  not  by  any 
means  show  itself  from  birth  or  even  al¬ 
ways  at  an  early  age,  though  congenital 
cataract,  one  of  the  most  munerous  forms, 
does.  I  think  that  the  best  thing  for  anyone 
to  do  who  has  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  is  suffering  from  an  hereditary  form  of 
blindness  that  is  transmissible  is  for  him 
to  apply  through  the  secretary  of  his  vol¬ 
untary  agency  to  the  Minister  of  Health, 
who  will  be  in  possession  of  the  specialist’s 
certificate  and  who  will  either  be  able  to 
tell  him  from  that  or  will  get  in  touch  with 
the  specialist  for  his  opinion.  They,  in  turn, 
if  they  think  it  necessary,  will  be  able  to 
refer  the  case  in  all  confidence  to  a  genetic 
expert.  In  our  Association  in  the  North,  we 
have  a  special  medical  committee  upon 
which  is  co-opted  the  Professor  of  Hered¬ 
ity  at  Manchester  University. 

Earlier  I  stated  that  the  report  of  the 
Prevention  Committee  constantly  refers  to 
the  abstention  from  parenthood  but  gives  no 
indication  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  effected. 
This  brings  us  to  very  controversial  matters, 
but  I  will  try  and  give  you  a  few  particulars 
of  the  position.  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear, 
however,  that  what  I  am  going  to  say  is 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  report  nor  with  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind.  The  Committee  studiously  avoided 
all  mention  of  it  in  the  report,  and  the 
latter  has  never  discussed  it. 

How  is  this  abstention  from  parenthood  to 
be  effected  ?  There  are  three  main  measures : 

1.  Voluntary  abstinence 

2.  Birth  control  by  the  use  of  contracep¬ 
tive  measures 

3.  Sterilization. 

Taking  them  in  order,  the  first,  volun¬ 
tary  abstinence  through  self-control,  in  my 
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opinion,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  restrain 
the  most  powerful  of  all  human  instincts. 
The  second,  contraceptive  measures,  re¬ 
quires  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  be¬ 
forehand  and  of  skill  in  that  preparation, 
and,  though  effective  with  many  intelligent 
people,  cannot  be  considered  a  panacea  for 
all  as  there  is  no  method  that  could  be  made 
fool-proof.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  single 
method  applicable  to  all.  We  are  left, 
therefore,  with  sterilization,  and  I  will  men¬ 
tion  briefly  a  few  facts  regarding  it. 

In  the  first  place,  sterilization,  as  you 
know,  means  rendering  persons  sterile  or 
barren.  It  can  be  brought  about  in  the 
human  body  by  tying  a  ligature  round  cer¬ 
tain  small  tubes  and  is  a  comparatively 
trivial  operation.  There  is  no  mutilation  of 
the  body,  and  no  part  or  parts  of  the  body 
are  removed. 

Now  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Sterilization,  which  was  set  up  in  June, 


1952,  issued  a  very  important  report  at  the 
beginning  of  1934.  In  it  they  recommend 
that  voluntary  sterilization  should  be  made 
legal.  They  say:  “We  believe  that  few  who 
approached  the  question  with  an  open  mind 
could  have  failed  to  be  struck  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  some  sterilization.”  They  recommend  that 
where  they  are  the  victims  of  hereditary 
defect,  either  parent  should  have  the  right  to 
be  sterilized  if  he  or  she  so  wishes.  The  op¬ 
eration  should  only  be  performed  under  the 
written  authorization  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  after  certification  by  two  independ¬ 
ent  doctors  and  a  signed  declaration  of 
willingness  from  the  patient.  They  make  va¬ 
rious  recommendations,  too,  for  safeguard¬ 
ing  both  patients  and  operators.  Still,  steri¬ 
lization  is  not  yet  permissible  by  law,  and 
the  only  policy  to  pursue  is  that  affected 
persons  should  obtain  expert  advice  as  to 
the  advisability  or  not  of  having  children. 
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Residential  and  Day-School  Classes  for  the  Blind,  United  States,  1933-1934 

Total  Enrolment  New  Admissions 


Name  of  School  or  Class 

No.  of 
Pupils 

No.  Blinded 
by  0.  N. 

No.  of 
Pupils 

No.  Blinded 
by  0.  N. 

Gnmd  Total  of  All  Schools  and  Classes  Reporting' . 

5660 

676  (ii.g%) 

923 

76  (8.3%) 

Residential  Schools — ^Total . 

5155 

640  (ia.4%) 

848 

68  (8.0%) 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

118 

24 

N.R. 

N.A. 

Alabama  School  for  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind . 

32 

II 

N.R. 

N.A. 

Arizona  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

30 

I 

II 

0 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

120 

40 

10 

3 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Colored  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

California  School  for  the  Blind . 

120 

19 

24 

3 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

60 

13 

*3 

6 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind . 

63 

4 

7 

0 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.A. 

N.R. 

N.A. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Georgia  School  for  the  Colored  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

24 

0 

5 

0 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind . 

248 

26 

34 

0 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind . 

142 

14 

13 

0 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind . 

*79 

19 

25 

4 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

126 

8 

N.R. 

0 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind . 

152 

35 

41 

5 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Colored  Blind . 

20 

2 

5 

I 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

89 

6 

14 

I 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Negro  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.A. 

N.R. 

N.A. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  (Department  for  Colored 

74 

6 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Blind  and  Deaf) . 

Massachusetts — Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 

25 

5 

N.R. 

N.R. 

School  for  the  Blind . 

273 

17 

39 

2 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind . 

160 

7 

28 

I 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind . 

120 

6 

24 

0 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind . 

Mississippi — Piney  Woods  Coimtry  Life  School  for  Colored 

7* 

7 

N.R. 

0 

(Department  for  the  Blind) . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

108 

18 

24 

2 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

21 

5 

2 

0 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind . 

54 

9 

12 

5 

New  Jersey — St.  Joseph’s  Home  for  the  Blind . 

35 

14 

5 

I 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind . 

95 

32 

14 

4 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 

172 

20 

28 

4 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

152 

10 

26 

1 

New  York— Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind . 

42 

0 

36 

I 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf. . . 

171 

7 

39 

2 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deal 

90 

7 

19 

I 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind . 

37 

1 

7 

0 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

242 

33 

46 

2 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

140 

27 

16 

2 

Touli  and  percentages  include  only  the  schools  which  reported  both  enrolment  and  number  blinded  by  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
N.L  indicates  that  no  report  was  made.  Mjl  indicates  that  information  was  not  available. 
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Name  of  School  os  Class 

Oklahoma  Institute  for  Colored  Blind,  Deaf  and  Orphans . . 

Or^on  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. . . 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind . 

Pennsylvania — Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  King  of 

Prussia . 

Pennsylvania — St.  Mary’s  Institute  for  the  Blind  (Lansdale) 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Colored) . 

South  Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (Department  for  the  Colored) 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Texas  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute  for  Colored  Youths 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children . 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

West  Vii^;inia  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 

Day-School  Classes — ^Total . 

California — Long  Beach . 

Los  Angeles . 

Georgia — Atlanta . 

Illinois — Chicago . 

Louisiana — New  Orleans . 

Michigan — Detroit . 

Grand  Rapids . 

Minnesota — Minneapolis . 

St.  Cloud . 

St.  Paul . 

New  Jersey — ^Elizabeth . 

Jersey  City . 

Newark . 

Paterson . 

New  York — Buffalo . 

New  York  City . 

Ohio — Cincinnati . 

Cleveland . 

Youngstown . 

Pennsylvania — ^Johnstown . 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee . 


Total  Enrolment 

New  Admissions 

No.  of 

No.  Blinded 

No.  of 

No.  Blinded 

Pupils 

by  0.  N. 

Pupils 

by  0.  N. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

66 

8 

29 

I 

242 

33 

42 

5 

175 

36 

36 

I 

19 

3 

2 

0 

21 

I 

3 

0 

N.R. 

N.A. 

N.R. 

N.A. 

N.R. 

N.A. 

N.R. 

N.A. 

45 

6 

5 

3 

174 

27 

37 

2 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

247 

33 

40 

I 

58 

N.A. 

0 

0 

25 

0 

4 

0 

105 

2 

14 

0 

36 

8 

10 

0 

101 

4 

13 

0 

122 

10 

20 

I 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

172 

16 

26 

3 

50s 

36  (7-1%) 

75 

8  (10.7%) 

3 

0 

I 

0 

66 

4 

15 

I 

7 

0 

0 

0 

83 

8 

10 

2 

II 

I 

2 

0 

58 

6 

12 

2 

II 

3 

I 

0 

35 

2 

I 

0 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

I 

I 

17 

I 

I 

0 

*4 

I 

0 

0 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

103 

I 

13 

0 

9 

2 

3 

I 

37 

3 

9 

0 

13 

I 

I 

0 

15 

0 

3 

0 

7 

I 

2 

I 

PRINCIPLES  OF  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 


IN  VIEW  of  the  widespread  interest  in  Committee,  appointed  in  1929,  drew  up  a 
relief  administration,  and  particularly  in  statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
blind  relief,  as  evidenced  by  the  numerous  blind  relief  administration,  and  their  Report 
new  bills  on  the  subject  which  are  being  was  accepted  at  the  19^1  Convention  of 

introduced  in  the  various  state  legislatures,  the  Association  and  printed  in  the  Proceed- 

it  seems  timely  to  call  attention  once  more  ings  of  that  meeting.  For  the  sake  of  those 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Adequate  who  may  not  have  seen  it  there,  and  to  help 
Relief,  appointed  by  the  American  Asso-  insure  for  it  the  wide  circulation  it  deserves, 

dation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  This  we  are  here  reprinting  it. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ADEQUATE  RELIEF 


Your  Committee  appointed  by  resolution 
of  the  Thirteenth  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  hereinafter  given,  after  as  thor¬ 
ough  an  examination  into  the  facts  as  time 
and  opportunity  have  permitted,  presents 
for  your  consideration  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples  and  accompanying  data  governing  the 
question  of  adequate  relief  for  the  blind : 

First  of  all,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
fact  that  the  principles  here  presented  can 
be  carried  out  with  few  exceptions  by  au¬ 
thorized  agencies  for  the  blind  without  ex¬ 
tensive  additions  to  staff  or  overhead  and 
can  be  developed  in  co-operation  with  local 
case- working  agencies. 

The  Committee  looks  with  disapproval 
upon  organizations  for  the  blind,  municipal 
authorities,  or  the  police  proceeding  against 
blind  mendicants  as  such;  action  should  be 
taken  against  mendicancy  in  general  and 
not  in  particular;  in  the  case  of  the  blind 
mendicant,  no  action  should  be  taken  against 
an  inividual  until  some  provision  has  been 
made  in  advance  for  his  maintenance  or 
rehabilitation.  The  Committee  emphatically 
disapproves  of  all  forms  of  migratory 
mendicancy. 

In  addition  to  every  other  interpretation. 


the  term  “relief”  as  used  in  this  Report  is 
understood  to  mean  and  to  include  any  form 
of  public  funds  appropriated  as  gratuities 
or  as  pensions  for  the  blind,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  statutes  of  the  several  states. 

Principles  Which  Should  Govern  the 
Administration  of  Adequate  Relief 

I.  Definition  of  Adequate  Relief 

1.  Blindness  itself  is  a  sufficiently  well 
recognized  economic  handicap  as  to 
require  special  relief  at  the  hands  of 
society. 

2.  Such  relief  should  be  adequate. 

(a)  Adequate  relief  from  whatever 
source  or  sources  obtained  should  be 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual, 
as  determined  by  the  best  scientific 
and  social  judgment  of  the  standards 
in  the  community  in  which  the  blind 
person  lives,  rather  than  given  in  fixed 
or  flat  rate  amounts.  The  Committee 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
efficient  case  work  is  indispensable  to 
the  giving  of  relief. 

(b)  Relief  which  merely  supplies  the 
elemental  requirements  for  fowl,  shel¬ 
ter,  clothing,  and  recreation  may  be 
characterized  as  “static  or  continuing,” 
and  such  relief  should  be  given  ex¬ 
clusively  to  those  who  are  physically, 
mentally,  or  morally  unfit  for  remu¬ 
nerative  work. 
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(c)  Relief  which  rehabilitates  through 
restoration  of  function,  education,  aug¬ 
mentation  of  earnings,  concession  of 
privileges,  removal  of  obligations,  or 
capitalization  of  business  may  be  called 
“constructive”  and  must  comprehend 
unhampered  completion  of  a  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program,  the  development  of  latent 
resources,  security  in  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  position,  and  reasonable  provision 
for  old  age. 

(d)  Adequate  relief,  then,  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  sum  of  one’s  in¬ 
come  from  all  personal  and  other 
sources,  and  that  estimated  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  maintenance  by  the  best 
scientific  and  social  judgment  of  the 
standards  of  the  community  in  which 
the  individual  lives. 

II.  Who  Shall  Receive  Relief 

1.  The  recipient  must  be  blind. 

(a)  “In  general,  a  person  is  blind 
who  is  unable,  even  with  the  use  of 
specially  fitted  glasses,  to  read  ordinary 
type  or  to  perform  any  work  for  which 
eyesight  is  necessary.”  This  definition 
was  approved  by  the  joint  committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
on  definition  of  blindness. 

2.  The  recipient  must  have  attained  his 
majority  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  he  lives. 

3.  The  recipient  must  be  a  legal  resident 
of  the  state  at  the  time  of  making  ap¬ 
plication  for  relief,  or  must  have  lost 
his  sight  within  the  state. 

4.  The  recipient  who  is  addicted  to  habit¬ 
ual  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  law¬ 
lessness  shall  be  treated  as  mentally 
sick,  and  should  be  cared  for  by  the 
institution  provided  by  society,  and  for¬ 
feit  his  right  to  relief. 

5.  The  recipient  who  is  guilty  of  mendi¬ 
cancy  shall  forfeit  this  form  of  relief. 

6.  The  recipient  shall  not  be  an  inmate  of 
a  public  or  private  institution,  or  have 
been,  prior  to  loss  of  sight,  the  habit¬ 
ual  recipient  of  public  charity. 

7.  The  recipient  shall  not  be  one  who 
prior  to  loss  of  sight  was  so  incapaci¬ 
tated  by  mental  or  physical  infirmities 


as  to  constitute  him  a  public  charge; 
such  individuals  should  be  cared  for 
by  the  institution  specializing  in  his 
major  handicap. 

III.  Who  Shall  Pay  Relief 

1.  The  Committee  favors  provision  for 
static  or  continuing  relief  from  gov¬ 
ernmental  funds,  local  and  state,  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis. 

2.  The  Committee  further  favors  pro¬ 
vision  for  constructive  relief  from 
governmental  funds,  state  and  local,  on 
a  fifty-fifty  basis,  relying  on  private 
philanthropy,  operating  through  duly 
authorized  agencies  for  the  blind,  to 
supplement  such  activities  and  to  de¬ 
velop  new  fields  of  research  and  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

IV.  Administration  of  Relief 

1.  Application  shall  be  made  to  the  prop¬ 
erly  constituted  local  authorities  who 
shall  provide  for  an  eye  examination  of 
applicant  by  a  competent  eye  physician. 

2.  If  the  applicant  qualifies  under  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  blindness,  as  given  under  Sec¬ 
tion  II,  I- (a),  the  properly  constituted 
local  authorities  shall  proceed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  through  the  instrumentality 
of  recognized  social  case  workers,  who 
shall  recommend  the  form  of  relief  to 
be  given. 

3.  The  properly  constituted  state  authori¬ 
ties  shall  promulgate  standards  for  the 
administration  of  relief  and  hear  and 
p)ass  upon  appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  the  local  authorities. 

4.  This  relief  should  be  available  to  those 
who  co-operate  fully  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  social  worker  ex¬ 
perienced  in  work  for  the  blind,  and 
failure  on  their  part  to  do  so  may  be 
deemed  just  cause  for  withholding  or 
curtailing  the  relief. 

5.  Prompt  investigation  of  applicants  and 
action  upon  recommendations  must  be 
regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Calvin  S.  Glover,  Chairman 
Charles  A.  Hamilton 
Matthew  A.  Dunn 
John  B.  Mason 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Secretary 


NATIONAL  SHELTERED  WORKSHOP  BULLETIN 


The  National  Sheltered  Workshop  Com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  May  12,  1934  by  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administrator,  Hugh  S. 
Johnson,  has  issued  the  first  of  a  series  of 
bulletins,  from  which  is  quoted  the  following 
excerpt  of  particular  interest  to  workers  for 
the  blind : 

The  duty  of  the  Committee  is  to  effect 
compliance  with  the  Administrator’s  Order 
of  March  3  (X-9).'  The  Administrator  di¬ 
rected  that  the  Committee  proceed  imme¬ 
diately  with  selection  of  regional  sheltered 
workshop  committees  to  supervise  compli¬ 
ance  and  look  into  complaints  of  violations 
in  various  geographidd  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  Administrator  stipulated  in  his  order 
that  institutions  wishing  to  be  exempted 
from  code  provisions  must  sign  a  pledge  to 
the  effect  they  will  not  employ  minors  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  except  for  instructional 
purposes,  will  not  engage  in  price-cutting  or 
any  other  unfair  method  of  competition,  will 
not  wilfully  hamper  or  retard  the  major  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  NIRA,  as  set  forth  in  Title  I  of 
the  act,  and  that  they  will  co-operate  to  the 
limit  of  their  ability  in  carrying  out  the  in¬ 
tent  and  spirit  of  the  Recovery  Act. 

“Sheltered  Workshops”  subscribing  to  this 
pledge,  he  directed,  are  to  be  permitted  to 
display  the  Blue  Eagle,  with  “S.W.  Permit 
No.  .  .  substitute  for  the  word  “Mem¬ 
ber”  appearing  on  the  standard  insignia.  This 
modified  NRA  symbol  also  is  to  appear  upon 
all  products  made  by  the  “sheltered  work¬ 
shops”  where  they  enter  into  competition 
with  similar  goods  privately  manufactured 
under  codes. 

In  addition  to  signing  the  pledge  of  fair 
competition,  “sheltered  workshops”  are  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  a  questionnaire  prepared 
by  the  Committee,  calling  for  information 
regarding  number,  type,  and  age  distribution 
of  handicapped  workers,  finished  products  or 
services  sold,  amount  of  operating  income 


and  expense,  and  average  hours  worked  by 
individual  handicapped  workers,  as  well  as 
wages  paid. 

“Sheltered  Workshops”  are  only  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  the  Blue  E^le  Sheltered 
Workshop  label  after  they  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Sheltered  Workshop  Com¬ 
mittee,  action  ratified  by  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration,  and  in  cases  of 
institutions  who  do  work  for  a  manufac¬ 
turer  on  a  contract  basis,  after  affected 
Code  Authority  has  granted  certificate  of 
compliance  to  said  manufacturer. 

Orders  are  designed  to  safeguard  fairly 
both  the  interests  of  sheltered  workshops  and 
of  industry  in  cases  where  members  of  a 
coded  industry  partly  manufacture  or  proc¬ 
ess  products  of  a  sheltered  workshop.  Com¬ 
plaint  may  be  made  by  any  interest  affected 
by  the  sale  of  sheltered  workshop  products, 
and  provision  is  made  for  hearings  thereon. 
Committee  requires  all  sheltered  workshops 
manufacturing  or  processing  articles  for  the 
market  to  use  an  identification  sticker  to  con¬ 
tain  the  permit  number  or  name  of  the 
sheltered  shop,  when  the  approved  code  for 
the  products  concerned  requires  identification 
of  the  manufacturer.  Between  fifty  and  sixty 
manufacturing  and  service  codes  apply  to 
articles  made  in  the  workshops  approv^  to 
date. 

Committee  has  adopted  resolution  provid¬ 
ing  that  state  use  market  for  disposing  of 
products  of  handicapped  be  developed  as  a 
supplemental  market  to  the  general  market 
now  used.  Has  plan  under  way  with  Code 
Authority  particularly  interested  in  output 
of  workshops  in  effort  to  effect  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  distribution  of  goods  manufactured  by 
workshops  among  members  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  industry  in  order  to  insure  fair  competi¬ 
tion. 

The  Committee  has  recommended  as  a 
work  relief  project  that  a  study  be  made  to 
provide  a  simplified  cost  accounting  system 
for  sheltered  workshops  and  report  of  com¬ 
mercial  industry  costs  and  selling  prices  for 
articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  in 


‘See  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  June,  1934,  p.  114. 
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sheltered  workshops.  Form  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  sent  to  approved  workshops  for 
furnishing  quarterly  reports  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Committee  has  determined  that  sheltered 
workshops  doing  contract  work  for  manu¬ 
facturers  involved  in  labor  disputes  will  ( i ) 
maintain  a  neutral  position  and  (2)  not  in¬ 
crease  its  production  during  time  of  strike  to 
more  than  average  production  for  a  compar¬ 
able  period,  and  shall  deal  only  with  such 
manufacturers  as  dealt  with  at  time  of  be¬ 
ginning  of  such  strike.  (This  will  not  pro¬ 
hibit  making  contracts  with  manufacturer  not 
involved  in  strike  or  dispute.) 

In  meeting  of  September  28th,  adopted 
following  resolution : 

Whereas,  Sheltered  Workshops  are  non¬ 
profit  organizations  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  their  resp>ective  states  as  such,  and 
Whereas,  It  is  their  purpose  to  provide 
training,  employment,  and  rehabilitation  for 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged  people,  many 
of  whom  are  very  much  limited  in  ability  and 
may  therefore  be  unable  to  earn  the  full 
amount  of  money  or  its  equivalent  paid  them 
as  wages,  and  cost  of  sheltered  workshop 
products  thus  exceed  a  fair  selling  price ; 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  it  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  that  any  relief  paid  as  wages 
in  excess  of  wages  actually  earned  by  handi¬ 
capped  persons  shall  not  be  consider^  a  part 


of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  said  products 
when  determining  a  fair  selling  price;  and 
Be  It  Further  Resolved,  Tlmt  sheltered 
workshops  when  establishing  selling  prices 
for  their  products  shall  be  requested  to  give 
consideration  not  only  to  quality  of  work¬ 
manship  and  material,  but  also  to  direct  cost 
of  raw  material,  earned  wages,  and  other  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect  costs  which  constitute  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  products,  except  that  the  prices  of 
products  manufactured  and  sold  to  meet  re¬ 
lief  needs  may  be  established  in  accordance 
with  the  economic  abilities  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  to  be  sold ;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  this  commit¬ 
tee  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  sheltered 
workshops  are  social  service  enterprises  and 
thus  are  engaged  not  only  in  providing  em¬ 
ployment  and  manufacturing  goods,  but  also 
in  stimulating  morale  and  developing  per¬ 
sonalities  of  their  clients  and  members  of 
their  clients’  families,  and  that  this  commit¬ 
tee  in  examining  financial  reports  of  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
total  operating  budget  of  a  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  may  exceed  its  earned  income  from 
sale  of  products  by  the  amount  of  relief 
given  and  the  cost  of  the  social  service  ren¬ 
dered,  and  that  such  excess  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  enter  into  the  cost  of  the  product 
manufactured. 


The  following  workshops  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  approved 
by  the  National  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee,  which  was  published  in 
the  December  issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind : 

Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Brooklyn,  New 
York 

Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped,  Detroit,  Michigan 
State  Broom  Factory,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 


CREATIVE  ART  FOR  THE  BLIND 


TO  AFFORD  the  blind  an  opportunity 
for  self-expression  through  creative  art 
is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Master  Institute 
of  Roerich  Museum,  New  York.  Not  only 
music,  long  recognized  as  an  avenue  of  ar¬ 
tistic  expression  for  the  sightless,  but  sculp¬ 
ture  and  literature  are  included  in  the  courses 
to  which  blind  students  have  been  admitted. 

The  Master  Institute,  founded  in  1921  by 
Nicholas  Roerich,  world-renowned  artist 
and  cultural  leader,  is  “a  school  uniting  all 
arts”  in  which  the  students  of  each  art  may 
have  contact  with  other  arts  and  with  crea¬ 
tors  in  other  fields.  Among  the  subjects  in 
which  courses  are  offered  are  music  in  all  its 
branches,  painting  and  drawing,  interior 
decoration  and  architecture,  stage  and  cos¬ 
tume  design,  dancing,  sculpture,  art  of  the 
theatre,  and  poetry,  literature  and  short 
story  writing. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Institute’s 
work,  students  without  sight  were  admitted 
to  the  courses  in  music,  literature,  and  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  pursued  their  studies  side  by  side 
with  the  seeing.  “It  has  been  our  idea,”  says 
Sina  Lichtmann,  Director  of  the  Institute, 
“never  to  separate  the  blind  from  the  sighted 
students.”  Two  former  students  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  who  are  without  sight,  are  holding  posi¬ 
tions  as  teachers  in  institutions  for  the  blind ; 
others,  already  established  in  other  fields, 
have  found  in  their  studies  a  profession  and 
avocation  which  brings  them  satisfaction. 

In  1926  an  idea  which  had  for  some  time 
been  hovering  in  the  minds  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Master  Institute  became  an  actuality 
—work  with  blind  students  in  sculpture  was 
begun.  Mr.  Robert  Laurent,  one  of  the  sculp)- 
tors  on  the  faculty  of  Master  Institute  at  that 
time,  was  the  first  to  head  this  important 
development.  The  results  were  highly  en¬ 


couraging,  and  the  experiment  was  continued 
later  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pietro  Mon¬ 
tana.  During  the  current  year,  the  class  in 
sculpture  has  three  sightless  students  whose 
work,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Louis 
Slobodkin,  is  of  unusual  quality.  One  young 
blind  woman,  for  instance,  has  done  a  rather 
outstanding  piece  of  original  work  in  model¬ 
ing  a  head,  with  a  distinctly  archaic  feeling, 
without  the  use  of  models.  Students  have 
pursued  their  artistic  studies  in  more  than 
one  field — ^music  and  sculpture ;  music,  peda¬ 
gogy,  and  pxetry;  and  music,  pxetry,  and 
sculpture  being  among  the  combinations 
chosen. 

The  work  for  blind  students  is  under  the 
sponsorship  of  a  Committee  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped  at  the  Roerich 
Museum  which  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  Master  Institute  of  Roerich  Museum 
offers  each  year  several  scholarships  to  sight¬ 
less  students,  in  sculpture  and  in  music.  Apj- 
plications  for  these  scholarships  should  be 
made  to  the  Director  of  Master  Institute, 
and  they  should  reach  the  office  not  later 
than  September  22  of  the  year  in  which  the 
scholarship  is  desired. 

A  mid-year  Sculpture  Exhibition,  in  which 
the  blind  students  will  also  exhibit  their 
work,  will  be  held  at  the  Master  Institute, 
310  Riverside  Drive,  N.  Y.,  from  February 
15th  to  March  15th. 

It  is  to  be  hopjed  that  the  artistic  training 
offered  to  blind  students  by  Master  Institute 
may  prove  of  direct  value  to  them  vocation¬ 
ally  ;  but  even  if  this  should  not  prove  in  all 
instances  to  be  the  case,  may  it  not  be  that 
the  op>p)ortunities  for  creative  self-expression 
thus  afforded  them  will  result  in  enrichment 
of  pjersonality,  widening  of  interests,  and,  in 
the  end,  a  fuller  life? 
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OUTLOOK 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  •promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
COPYRIGHT,  FEBRUARY 

1935 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 

Legislation  for  economic  security  is 
sweeping  the  country.  The  concept  that  the 
government  should  provide  security  for 
those  who  have  been  unable  to  provide  it 
for  themselves  has  seized  the  public  imagina¬ 
tion.  A  natural  outgrowth  of  this  idea  is  the 
rapidly  increasing  interest  in  relief  or  pen¬ 
sions  for  the  blind,  and  new  legislation  for 
this  purpose  is  being  agitated  in  a  dozen 
states. 

Few  workers  for  the  blind  but  will  admit 
the  desirability  of  a  sound  and  well  admin¬ 
istered  blind  relief  law  which  assures  a 
reasonable  standard  of  sustenance  to  those 
who  lack  adequate  means  of  support.  That 
a  large  proportion  of  the  blind  can  never 
be  self-supporting  because  of  age,  ill  health, 
or  other  physical  or  mental  handicaps  besides 
blindness  is  well  known.  That  another  large 
group  who  might  be  capable  of  self-support 
are  prevented  from  achieving  it  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  economic  situation  in  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  unhandicapped  men  and  women 
cannot  find  work  is  also  clearly  recognized. 
For  many  of  these,  blind  relief  is  the  only 
alternative  to  mendicancy  or  the  almshouse. 

But  what  is  a  blessing  to  some  may  prove 
a  curse  to  others,  and  it  behooves  all  blind 
people  and  their  friends  to  see  to  it  that 
blind  relief  does  not  fall  into  the  latter 


category.  Experience  in  various  states  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  thirty  years  has  shown  only  too 
clearly  the  dangers  attendant  upon  an  ill- 
advised  blind  relief  law. 

The  “flat  pension”  paid  to  rich  and  poor 
alike,  on  the  basis  of  blindness,  piles  up  a 
total  expenditure  from  public  funds  so  great 
as  to  cause  the  rebellion  of  the  taxpayers; 
the  establishment  of  an  arbitrary  income 
qualification,  so  that  one  whose  income  is 
above  this  amount  is  not  eligible  for  relief, 
penalizes  industry  and  discourages  initia¬ 
tive;  administration  by  ill-informed  local 
authorities  without  a  state-wide  policy  may 
result  in  inequalities  and  injustices  which 
arouse  natural  resentment  among  the  blind 
citizens ;  and  the  indiscriminate  provision  of 
relief  tends  to  deaden  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  the  efforts  of  the  capable  blind 
people  to  be  self-supporting  participants  in 
the  community. 

The  present  flood  of  social  legislation  is 
carrying  forward  the  movement  for  ade¬ 
quate  blind  relief  with  tremendous  rapidity. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  it  results  in  the  right 
kind  of  blind  relief  law — one  which,  admin¬ 
istered  as  part  of  a  program  of  education, 
employment,  and  social  service,  brings 
solace  to  the  needy,  serves  to  stimulate  the 
capable,  and  enlists  the  understanding  inter¬ 
est  of  the  public  in  the  blind. 

NEW  OUTLOOK  FORMAT 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  this  month 
changes  its  dress  once  more  and  appears  in 
a  one-color  cover  and  on  unglazed  paper,  in 
conformity  with  most  other  professional 
magazines.  The  newly  adopted  paper  and 
type  effect  an  increase  in  volume  of  reading 
matter,  greater  legibility,  and  a  lessening  of 
the  possibility  of  eye- weariness,  and  we 
hope  our  readers  will  approve  the  change. 
The  new  format  has  also  made  possible  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  publi¬ 
cation  which  releases  funds  for  other 
Foundation  services. 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

Newt  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
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FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 

Each  year  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  awards  a  limited  number  of 
scholarships  of  $250  each  to  blind  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  some 
vocation. 

Awards  are  made  by  a  special  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  factors  taken  into  consideration 
include  general  intelligence,  personality,  need 
for  financial  assistance,  and  practicability  of 
vocational  objective.  Since  the  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  is  always  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  scholarships  available,  and  the 
Foimdation  wishes  to  assist  as  many  stu¬ 
dents  as  possible,  preference  is  usually  given 
to  those  who  have  completed  the  general 
educational  pre-requisites  for  their  chosen 
vocations,  and  are  ready  to  begin  special  vo¬ 
cational  or  professional  training.  In  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances,  however,  awards  may 
be  made  to  undergraduate  students  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

Among  the  vocational  objectives  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  received  scholarship  awards 
in  the  past  have  been  osteopathy,  secretarial 
work,  teaching,  social  work,  and  music. 

Applications  for  scholarships  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Scholar¬ 
ship  Committee  not  later  than  April  i,  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  securing  letters  of 
reference,  etc.  The  Scholarship  Commit¬ 
tee  acts  on  the  applications  during  the  month 
of  June,  and  awards  are  announced  as  soon 
as  possible  thereafter.  Scholarships  awarded 
in  June,  1935,  will  be  for  use  during  the 
school  year  1935-36. 

Address  requests  for  further  information 
and  for  application  blanks  to  the  Scholarship 
Committee,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  TALKING  BOOK  RECORDS 
The  list  of  available  Talking  Book  rec¬ 
ords  continues  to  grow  as  new  books  of  cur¬ 
rent  fiction  are  being  added.  Any  of  these 
records  may  be  purchased  from  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  one  dollar  a  record.  A  complete 
list  of  titles  and  their  prices  may  be  found 
on  the  last  page  of  this  magazine. 

FOUNDATION  FIELD  WORK 

.  In  the  fall  of  1934,  the  Field  Service 
sent  a  Foundation  representative  to  Florida, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas.  There  she  was  in  conferences 
with  workers  in  both  state  and  city  agencies 
who  were  seeking  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
blinded  persons  in  their  communities. 

NEW  READING  LISTS 

The  Reading  List  for  February  will  be 
on  the  subject  of  pensions  and  relief.  It 
will  be  available  by  February  i.  The  list 
for  March  will  be  called  “The  Tactile  and 
Kinesthetic  Senses,”  and  will  be  available 
about  March  i.  Additional  material  will  fol¬ 
low  shortly  thereafter. 

TALKING  BOOK  FUND 
The  Foundation  has  undertaken  a  national 
campaign  to  place  ten  thousand  Talking  Book 
reading  machines  in  the  hands  of  blind 
people  throughout  the  country  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  machines.  A  national  cam¬ 
paign  committee  has  been  formed,  and  it 
will  co-operate  with  State  Talking  Book 
Committees,  both  in  raising  funds  and  in 
distribution  of  machines. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Morris,  of  New  York,  has 
accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  campaign 
executive  committee. 
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CHARLES  W.  LINDSAY  HONORED  CAPTAIN  BAKER  RECEIVES  HONOR 


Among  the  names  of  Canadians  appear¬ 
ing  in  His  Majesty’s  New  Year’s  Honors 
list,  was  that  of  Charles  William  Lindsay 
(see  frontispiece),  philanthropist,  president 
of  the  piano  firm  which  bears  his  name,  and 
trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Sir  Charles  is  the  son  of  the  late  William 
Lindsay,  C.A.,  and  Frances  Mary  Howard. 
Losing  his  sight  at  an  early  age,  young 
Lindsay  went  to  Perkins  Institution  where 
he  learned  the  business  of  piano-tuning. 
He  returned  to  Montreal  and  soon  estab¬ 
lished  a  successful  client^e  and  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  the  “best  piano  tuner  in  the  city.” 
His  business  grew  rapidly,  but  not  satisfied 
with  merely  taking  on  numerous  assistants 
and  continuing  in  one  line  of  work,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  branch  out  into  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  pianos.  This  he  did  with  a  gjreat 
deal  of  success.  In  time,  his  business  grew 
to  such  proportions  as  to  make  it  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Dominion. 

In  Montreal,  Mr.  Lindsay’s  name  has 
been  associated  with  most  of  the  charitable 
movements  of  recent  years,  and  his  dona¬ 
tions  have  run  into  generous  figures.  As 
an  appreciation  of  the  work  he  has  done, 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Montreal  recently  hon¬ 
ored  him  by  giving  him  honorary  life  mem¬ 
bership,  a  favor  shared  only  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Now  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  Sir 
Charles  devotes  almost  his  entire  time  to  the 
pursuit  of  charitable  works.  Among  those 
institutions  benefiting  from  his  generosity 
are  Montreal  General  Hospital,  Verdun 
Protestant  Hospital,  MacKay  Institute, 
Grace  Dart  Home,  Boys’  Home  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Montreal  Convalescent  Home,  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital,  Federated  Charities,  Mc¬ 
Gill  University,  Nazareth  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Notre  Dame 
Hospital,  Boy  Scouts’' Association,  and  others. 


Captain  Edwin  Albert  Baker,  M.C.,  Man¬ 
aging  Director  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  received  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire  (civil)  in  the  King’s 
New  Year’s  Honors  list.  Captain  Baker,  who 
lost  his  sight  in  the  World  War,  has  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  rehabilitation  of  war 
veterans  who  lost  their  sight  and  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  in  general  since  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Canadian  National  Institute. 

PLACEMENTS  IN  TENNESSEE 
In  Tennessee,  the  adult  education  projects 
set  up  under  the  TERA  have  resulted  in  em¬ 
ployment  for  twenty-five  blind  persons.  Mr. 
D.  M.  Coleman,  Field  Agent  for  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Commission  for  the  Blind,  reports 
the  following  placements  under  this  plan: 
one  home  teacher  of  braille ;  two  teachers  of 
braille  to  the  blind  and  music  to  the  seeing; 
one  teacher  of  sociology;  one  teacher  of 
typing;  two  teachers  of  expression;  seven¬ 
teen  music  teachers;  and  one  negro  who 
teaches  broom-making  to  blind  negroes.  Mr. 
Coleman  also  reports  that  a  young  woman 
without  sight  has  been  placed  as  dictaphone 
operator  in  the  offices  of  the  Tennessee  Val¬ 
ley  Authority. 

GUIDE  DOGS  IN  DAY  COACHES 
Recent  policies  adopted  by  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads  now 
permit  guide  dogs  to  travel  in  day  coaches 
with  their  blind  masters.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  permitted  this  for  the  last  three 
years,  but  only  during  the  past  month  have 
other  lines  followed  the  same  practice. 

In  addition  to  a  railway  ticket,  the  blind 
person  must  hold  a  guide  dog  identification 
certificate  which  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  dog  must  be  muzzled  and  in  leading 
harness. 
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NEW  HEAD  AT  ONTARIO  SCHOOL 

Mr.  H.  J,  Vallentyne,  Toronto  Public 
School  Inspector,  has  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Principalship  of  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford.  This  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Dr. 
W.  B.  Race  in  November,  1933. 

The  new  Principal  is  a  graduate  of 
Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  and 
received  his  M.A.  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto.  He  has  been  active  in  the 
educational  field  since  1908,  when  he  became 
Principal  of  the  Port  Perry  Public  School. 
From  1909  to  1915,  he  served  as  Assistant 
Master  in  the  Toronto  Public  Schools,  being 
appointed  Principal  of  the  Orde  Street  Pub¬ 
lic  School  in  the  latter  year. 

Active  service  in  the  artillery  overseas  in¬ 
terrupted  his  career  for  a  time,  but  upon  his 
return,  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  Wil¬ 
liamson  Road  Public  School  (Toronto)  and, 
in  1929,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  the 
City  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Vallentyne  has  also  been  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Normal  School  at  Toronto 
and  has  been  a  special  lecturer  at  Mount  Alli¬ 
son  University,  New  Brunswick. 

NEW  APPOINTMENTS  IN  BROOKLYN 
In  a  reorganization  of  the  work  for  the 
handicapped  at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  Miss  Marjorie  Sidney  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Crippled,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Mary  Dranga  Campbell.  Miss  M.  Roberta 
Townsend,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Work, 
has  been  made  Associate  Director,  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Richmond,  Director  of  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  in  this  department.  In  the  expansion  of 
the  agency’s  training  and  employment  of 
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blind  and  crippled  workers,  the  double  di¬ 
rectorate  is  expected  to  prove  especially  ef¬ 
fective. 

Starting  out  in  social  service  with  the 
Church  Mission  of  Help  in  New  York  City, 
Miss  Sidney  became  interested  in  person¬ 
nel  training  and  has,  for  a  number  of  years, 
been  engaged  in  personnel  work  with  lead¬ 
ing  New  York  stores,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Bloomingdale’s,  and  Gimbel’s.  At  Macy’s 
she  supervised  the  social  service  and  train¬ 
ing  for  some  eight  thousand  employes.  She 
has  had  wide  executive  and  organization  ex¬ 
perience  and  has  numerous  contacts  in  the 
field  of  the  handicapped. 

Before  joining  the  Bureau  of  Charities, 
Miss  Townsend  was  director  of  the  work  for 
the  blind  for  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  was 
previously  associated  with  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  as  occupational 
therapist  and  case  worker.  She  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  member  of  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Work  and  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 

■The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  Adult  Education  will  be 
held  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  May  20,  21, 
and  22.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Schroeder.  There  will  be  sessions  on  public 
schools  as  adult  education  centers ;  adult  edu¬ 
cation  in  rural  communities;  adult  educa¬ 
tion  under  public  auspices;  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  and  adjustment  for  adults;  rural  li¬ 
brary  service ;  avocational  interests  of  adults ; 
training  community  leaders ;  readability ;  and 
mechanical  aids  to  learning. 

Representatives  of  organizations  with 
adult  education  programs  and  all  other  in¬ 
terested  persons  are  cordially  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meetings. 
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BLIND  PENSIONS  IN  MILWAUKEE 
COUNTY 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  annual 
report  of  Milwaukee  County  (Wisconsin) 
Juvenile  Court,  under  whose  jurisdiction  is 
the  administration  of  blind  relief  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  state  blind  relief  law,  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers : 

BLIND  PENSIONS 

In  Milwaukee  County  there  are  522 
known  adult  blind  persons.  The  county  is 
paying  pensions  to  help  care  for  281  of 
these.  The  care  of  these  receiving  pensions 
was  turned  over  to  the  Mothers  Pension  De¬ 
partment  about  the  middle  of  1933  so  that 
some  constructive  case  work  might  be  done. 
At  that  time,  through  consultation  with  the 
county  clerk,  who  knew  something  of  the 
hardships  due  to  pensions  being  paid  quar¬ 
terly,  a  plan  was  made  and  approved  by 
the  County  Board  to  issue  monthly  checks 
and  have  them  delivered  to  the  homes  by  the 
officers.  This  has  led  to  a  close  and  friendly 
relationship  between  visitor  and  pensioner, 
and  has  also  helped  to  improve  the  home 
conditions  of  many  of  the  blind.  Many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  gratitude  have  been  received 
about  the  monthly  system. 

Qose  co-operation  with  the  State  Agency 
for  the  Blind  has  given  opportunity  for 
some,  apparently  helpless  and  stunned  by 
the  calamity  of  sudden  blindness,  to  take 
up  regular  lessons  in  reading  or  handwork 
with  a  trained  teacher.  Thus  1210  calls  and 
1087  lessons  were  given  to  191  people. 

A  Federal  Work  Project,  too,  has  been 
a  great  help  in  bringing  new  interests  to 
the  blind.  Fifteen  readers  or  teachers,  on 
a  budget-work  allowance,  have  been  going 
regularly  into  the  homes  of  those  who  need 
it  most,  with  reading,  teaching,  or  recrea¬ 
tional  plans  for  making  their  lives  more 
cheery  and  more  useful.  Some  who  formerly 
sat  at  home  brooding  are  being  encouraged 
to  get  out  and  to  walk  about,  while  others  are 
given  typing  instruction  or  are  helped  in 
letter-writing.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
have  been  reached  in  this  W.E.R.A.  project. 
The  state  teacher  also  has  reached  64  with 
lessons,  30  for  reading,  and  34  for  hand¬ 


work.  Many  letters  have  been  received  from 
the  blind  asking  that  this  project  be  con¬ 
tinued  because  life  has  been  so  different 
since  they  have  had  regular  weekly  assist¬ 
ance. 

The  year  started  with  268  blind  cases  re¬ 
ceiving  pensions,  and  ends  with  281.  Thirty- 
seven  new  pensions  have  been  granted, 
and  26  have  been  increased  so  that  living 
conditions  might  be  improved.  Ten  have 
died  during  the  year,  and  4  have  had  the 
aid  discontinued.  One,  who  was  receiving 
the  pension  upon  false  testimony  of  need, 
was  brought  to  refund  $425  to  the  county. 

Of  the  281  now  receiving  pensions,  41 
are  suffering  from  additional  disability,  20 
being  bedridden ;  5  deaf ;  7  crippled ;  7  men¬ 
tal  cases;  and  4  epileptics.  In  a  few  cases 
where  pension  money  was  spent  in  drink 
and  there  was  not  enough  for  food,  the 
money  is  now  handled  by  the  department, 
and  home  conditions  are  much  improved. 

Sixty  now  receive  the  maximum  pension 
of  $30  per  month.  Eighty-one  of  the  281 
have  some  form  of  employment — 31  at  the 
workshop,  19  as  salesmen,  12  as  piano- 
tuners,  II  doing  homework,  2  at  the  Good¬ 
will  Industries,  2  on  farms,  3  in  school,  i 
in  a  factory.  Ten  are  over  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  13  more  over  seventy-five  years  old. 
Thirteen  are  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  several  of  these  making  creditable 
records  in  college. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  AS  GIFTS 

The  Trustees  under  the  Will  of  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  publishers  of  Mrs.  Eddy’s 
works,  announce  that  they  have  a  limited 
quantity  of  Rudimental  Divine  Science,  by 
Mary  Baker  Eddy,  in  New  York  point  and 
American  braille,  to  be  given  away  free  of 
charge. 

These  books  are  offered  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion  through  agencies  for  the  blind.  The 
publishers  cannot  undertake  to  fill  orders 
to  individual  blind  persons  but  will  be  glad 
to  fill  requests  from  agencies.  Requests 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Harry  I.  Hunt, 
Publishers’  Agent,  One,  Norway  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Indiana  State  Library — Dedication  services 
for  the  new  Indiana  State  Library  and  Histor¬ 
ical  Building  were  held  on  December  7.  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Thompson,  Vice-president  of  the 
Building  Commission,  presided  at  the  exercises. 
The  braille  section  of  the  library,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  only  braille  collection  for  general  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  state,  occupies  space  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  building.  The  room  is  equipped 
with  reading  tables  and  comfortable  chairs. 
Open  shelves  contain  the  most  frequently  used 
books,  while  the  remainder  of  the  collection  is 
shelved  in  the  stack  rooms.  A  room,  also  on  the 
first  floor,  has  been  provided  for  the  Junior 
League  Branch  of  the  Indianapolis  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross  to  be  used  in  the  tran¬ 
scribing  of  books  into  braille.  Gasses  in  tran¬ 
scribing  are  held  twice  a  week  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Warrick  Wallace  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Parry  .  .  .  Records  for  the  new  Talking  Book 
have  been  received  recently  from  the  Library 
of  Congress.  During  the  month  of  November, 
120  records  were  circulated  to  readers  in  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois. 

Perkins  Institution — The  long-felt  need  for 
provision  for  the  security  which  comes  with 
the  assurance  of  an  income  for  life  after  com¬ 
pleted  years  of  service  has  been  met  by  the 
adoption  of  a  retirement  plan  whose  benefits 
will  be  derived  by  members  of  the  teaching 
and  administrative  staffs,  the  large  majority  of 
whom  have  indicated  their  desire  to  participate 
in  it.  The  execution  of  the  plan,  which  is 
contributory,  with  expenses  shared  by  the  In¬ 
stitution  and  by  the  members,  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  recent 
dection  of  six  upper-school  girls  and  six  upper- 
school  boys  to  two  student  councils,  which 
meet  regularly  with  the  Director,  has  brought 
to  our  pupils  opportunity  for  realizing  the 
benefits  derived  from  participation  in  the  ad¬ 


ministration  of  school  affairs.  .  .  .  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Danielson  and 
Mr.  Roger  Amory  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
fills  the  vacancies  created  last  fall  by  the 
resignations  of  Mrs.  George  T.  Putnam  and 
Mr.  William  Endicott.  Membership  in  the 
Perkins  Corporation  has  been  augmented  by 
the  election  of  sixty-two  people  at  the  last  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  .  .  .  The  calendar  of  social  ac¬ 
tivities  includes  tea  served  to  members  of  the 
faculty  on  Wednesday  afternoons  and  informal 
Sunday  evening  entertainments  for  each  of  the 
cottage  families  at  the  home  of  the  Director. 

.  .  .  Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  production  of  several  one-act  plays  by 
boys  of  the  upper  school.  .  .  .  The  plans  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Jime  Outlook  for  the  extension 
of  the  deaf-blind  department  have  been  put  into 
operation,  and  the  new  program  is  well  under 
way.  The  place  left  vacant  by  the  return  of 
the  first  visiting  teacher.  Miss  Pauline  Walker, 
of  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
to  her  school,  after  three  months  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  study  of  methods  and  equipment,  has 
been  filled  by  a  second  teacher.  Miss  Florence 
Bronson,  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
who  will  profit  by  a  similar  experience.  Helen 
Siefert,  a  seven-year-old  deaf-blind  child  from 
Nebraska,  and  Carmela  Otero,  a  six-year-old 
deaf-blind  child  from  New  Jersey,  each  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  own  teacher,  have  completed  the 
first  half  of  the  year’s  training  which  they  will 
receive  here.  ...  Of  special  interest  in  the 
Annual  Report,  which  has  just  been  published, 
is  the  chart  which  gives  graphically  the  school 
curriculum  as  it  now  stands  after  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  school  program  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  six-three-three  plan  of  education 
which  has  been  definitely  adopted. 

Adult  Blind  Home  and  Association  for  the 
Blind  {Colorado) — On  December  13,  1934,  the 
Adult  Blind  Home  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
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its  residence,  710  Kalamath  Street,  Denver,  and 
elected  the  following  officers,  who  will  also  con¬ 
stitute  the  executive  committee  for  the  ensuing 
year:  O.  L.  Schumann,  President;  William  T. 
Eccles,  Vice-president ;  Kathryn  C.  Bark- 
hausen,  Secretary;  Edwin  J.  Clark,  Financial 
Secretary;  F.  D.  Stackhouse,  Treasurer;  and 
Louis  C.  Jackson,  blind  member. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — 
A  branch  office  of  the  Institute  has  recently 
been  opened  in  Edmonton,  Alberta  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  local  administration  of  Institute 
work  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  .  .  . 
The  supplying  of  glasses  is  not  proving  to  be 
the  major  activity  of  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  Department.  More  and  more  cases  of  gen¬ 
uine  prevention  requiring  operation  and  treat¬ 
ment  are  being  handled.  Nine  operations  have 
been  performed  during  the  last  few  months, 
and,  with  but  one  exception,  the  results  have 
been  most  satisfactory.  Senile  and  congenital 
cataract  operations  comprise  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  cases  handled  ...  A  demand  has 
arisen  recently  for  string  bags  used  by  the 
packing  companies.  These  are  being  made  by 
two  or  three  of  our  blind  people  who  are 
skilled  in  this  handicraft  ...  At  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  England,  held  in  Mon¬ 
treal  in  September,  the  Reverend  Arthur  Pick¬ 
ering  (blind),  a  former  member  of  the  Ontario 
Division  staff,  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  visit 
blind  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  their 
own  homes  .  .  .  Excellent  work  is  being  done 
by  our  workers  in  the  making  of  rubber  mats. 
Recently  a  large  mat,  seventy-two  square  feet, 
was  assembled  for  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
of  Montreal.  The  pattern  and  workmanship 
elicited  most  favorable  comment,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  substantial  orders  for  similar  mats  have 
been  received  from  the  same  Company.  The 
Chateau  Apartment,  Montreal,  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  three  mats,  each  twenty-two  square 
feet,  and  new  orders  are  being  received  every 
day  ...  A  number  of  our  home  workers  have 
become  quite  expert  in  the  making  of  waste 
paper  baskets,  and  arrangements  are  now  being 
made  to  have  this  line  of  work  developed  in 
order  to  afford  home  work  to  such  persons 
as  cannot  be  employed  in  any  other  way.  It 


is  proposed  to  promote  direct  sales  by  telephone 
appointments,  which  will  be  made  by  a  blind 
girl.  ■ 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Club  of  Blinded  SaUort  \ 
and  Soldiers  {Toronto) — Combined  Memorial  j 
and  Dedication  services  were  held  in  memory  • 
of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  founder  of  St.  Dun-  ; 
Stan’s,  at  Pearson  Hall,  December  9.  Following  | 
the  memorial  services,  the  dedication  of  the  I 
Standard,  presented  by  the  Council  of  St.  Dun-  i 
Stan’s  Hostel  for  Blinded  Sailors  and  Soldiers,  I 
London,  England,  to  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
Qub,  was  held.  Similar  Standards  were  pr^ 
sented  to  each  organization  of  blinded  soldien 
throughout  the  British  Empire  and  were  dedi-  | 
cated  on  that  same  date,  the  thirteenth  anni-  1 
versary  of  the  death  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  {Light¬ 
house) — ^The  medical  staff  of  the  Lighthouse  j 
Eye  Clinic  began  a  series  of  seven  lectures  on 
eye  diseases  on  January  9  in  the  Lighthouse 
Auditorium.  Each  lecture  is  to  be  given  by  a 
different  member  of  the  Clinic  staff.  The  course 
was  originally  planned  for  the  workers  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  who  le- 
quesfed  the  lectures.  It  was  later  decided,  how¬ 
ever,  to  invite  other  organizations  doing  woA 
for  the  blind,  with  the  result  that  at  the  first 
lecture,  more  than  one  hundred  persons  at¬ 
tended  from  different  organizations.  The  attend-  - 
ance  has  been  growing  steadily  since  ...  A 
Lighthouse  Boy  Scout  Troop  was  organized 
January  9  under  Scoutmaster  John  A.  Such- 
anek.  Five  boys  joined  at  the  first  meeting,  and 
four,  at  the  second.  Blind  or  partially  blind 
boys  in  the  city  are  eligible  for  the  Troop. 
Those  wishing  to  join  should  meet  at  the  Light¬ 
house  any  Monday  night  at  7:30  o’clock,  td^ 
phone,  or  write  the  Lighthouse  .  .  .  Plans  are 
being  made  to  organize  a  club  for  twenty-nine 
blind  or  partially  blind  boys  of  high  school  age 
who  have  requested  that  this  be  done  . . . 
Various  Lighthouse  bowling  clubs  are  in  full 
swing  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lage,  of  the 
Lighthouse  staff.  These  clubs,  most  of  whose 
members  are  totally  blind,  requested  the  start¬ 
ing  of  this  activity  last  fall.  To  date  there  are 
three  teams  with  six  men  on  each  team. 
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Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  {Hon- 
I  (Aria) — Miss  Eva  Smyth,  teacher  at  the  Terri- 
I  torial  School,  President  of  the  Adult  Blind 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Governor’s 
Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Sight,  has 
jjj  recently  been  appointed  Island  Representative 

I  for  braille  work  xmder  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Under  her  guidance,  braille-transcribing  is 
moving  ahead  in  Hawaii,  and  thirty  new  vol- 
umes  have  lately  been  presented  to  the  School. 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind — On 
January  10,  the  Association  held  its  annual 
New  Year’s  party  at  the  Association  hall.  Two 
hundred  blind  persons  were  addressed  by  Sir 
Henry  Gray  and  P.  E.  Layton,  President  of 
the  Association. 
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Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
jor  the  Blind — On  the  Sunday  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  children  of  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home 
gave  a  program  consisting  of  two  short  plays, 

>  0°  songs,  and  recitations  before  an  audience  of 
)use  .  about  two  hundred  guests,  after  which  Santa 
>y  a  Claus  distributed  gifts.  Through  the  generosity 
urse  _  of  several  New  Jersey  Lions  Gubs  and  other 
the  .  organizations,  the  children  received  many  more 
i«-  I  toys  in  their  stockings  and  under  the  tree  on 
low-  '  Christmas  day.  .  .  .  Miss  Josephine  Taylor, 
vork  '  who  is  doing  the  extension  work  in  New  Jer- 
first  *yi  now  visits  eight  children  regularly,  one 
of  whom  is  being  prepared  to  enter  second 
;cnd-  I  September. 

;  ^  I  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
1  of  the  Blind — At  the  request  of  Miss  Edna  M. 
Kugler,  Adviser,  Special  Education,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instructiwi,  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  sent  five  older  pupils,  two  girls  and 
three  boys,  to  Harrisburg  on  January  20  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  instruction  and  the 
capabilities  of  trained  blind  youth  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Farm  Show.  Miss  Long,  teacher  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects,  took  charge  of  the  pupils. 
Daily  demonstrations  were  given  by  the  pupils 
of  such  subjects  as  dictaphone-operating,  typ¬ 
ing,  braille  shorthand,  piano-tuning  and  -play¬ 
ing;  reading  and  writing  in  braille;  reading 
French  and  Latin  in  braille;  home  economics; 
handcrafts,  such  as  caning,  weaving,  etc.  The 
demonstrations  were  given  before  large  audi¬ 
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ences,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  work  properly  before  many  who 
have  no  conception  of  it. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind — Two  new 
cottages,  comprising  classrooms,  dormitory, 
infirmary,  diet  kitchens,  sunroom,  and  play¬ 
rooms  for  younger  children  were  dedicated 
Saturday  afternoon,  January  12,  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  School.  Open  house,  during  which  the 
school  operated  on  regular  schedule,  affording 
the  public  an  opportimity  to  observe  special 
instruction  methods  used,  was  held  from  i  :i5 
to  3  o’clock.  Addresses  were  given  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Laffoon,  Mayor  Miller,  Mr.  N.  B.  Sewell, 
State  Inspector  and  Examiner,  and  Dr.  James 
H.  Richmond,  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  The  new  buildings,  made  necessary 
by  the  largest  enrolment  in  the  school’s  ninety- 
three  years’  history,  are  constructed  along 
Georgian  Colonial  lines  and  are  fireproof. 

State  Agency  for  Adult  Blind  {Wisconsin) 
— The  Lions  Gub  Auxiliary  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  Talking  Book  machine  which  is  to  be 
resold  on  easy  payments  to  some  blind  person. 
The  State  Agency  and  the  Auxiliary  have  co¬ 
operated  on  many  such  projects  for  the  blind. 

Guilford  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
{North  Carolina) — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Guilford  County  Association  was  held  January 
14  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  Reports 
covering  the  different  phases  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  activities  were  presented  at  the  meeting, 
which  began  with  a  luncheon,  Mrs.  Meyer 
Stemberger,  President,  presiding.  Among  those 
reporting  were  Mrs.  Stemberger;  Rabbi  F.  1. 
Rypins,  Treasurer;  Miss  Bailey  Watson,  Home 
Teacher;  and  Pettis  West,  Foreman  of  the 
workshop.  The  report  of  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  was  approved,  resulting  in  the  re-election 
of  the  present  oflScers  of  the  Association:  Mrs. 
Stemberger,  President;  H.  A.  Cecil  and  R.  C. 
Boyce,  of  High  Point,  Vice-presidents;  Rabbi 
Rypins,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Burton  Newell,  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary;  Miss  Watson,  Home 
Teacher,  and  Mr.  West,  Workshop  Foreman. 
Six  new  members  were  added  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 


The  German  magazine,  Internationale 
Zeitschrift  fur  Individualpsychologie,  vol. 
12,  1934,  pp.  123-125,  contains  an  article 
“Wird  der  Lebensstil  eines  Menschen  von 
der  Ungebung  bestimmtf”  (Are  an  Individ¬ 
ual’s  Fundamental  Attitudes  Controlled  by 
His  Environment  ?) ,  by  A.  Davis.  The  author 
herein  views  the  childhood  influences  and 
subsequent  character  of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
as  related  in  Anne  Sullivan  Macy;  The  Story 
Behind  Helen  Keller.  He  emphasizes  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  Mrs.  Macy’s  development  of  the  re¬ 
markable  personality  of  her  mother.  Later 
unfortunate  circumstances  constitute  for  the 
author  the  environment  “which  could  not 
change  the  inner  life  of  the  subject.”  The 
author’s  conclusion  is  that  personality  is 
superior  to  environment. 

C.  E.  Keeler  in  “Heredity  as  a  Cause  of 
Human  Blindness,”  an  article  found  in  the 
Journal  of  Heredity,  vol.  25,  1934,  pp.  289- 
294,  gives  a  review  of  two  books.  Best’s 
Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United  States’" 
and  J.  P.  Waardenburg’s  Das  menschliche 
Auge  und  seine  Erbanlagen,  a  German  work 
on  the  human  eye  and  hereditary  eye  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  the  Southern  Magazine  for  August, 
1934,  is  found  an  article  called  “Helen 
Adams  Keller”  which  retells  the  well-known 
story  of  Helen  Keller’s  awakening  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  language  and  learning  and  of 
her  successful  fight  to  secure  for  herself  a 
place  in  the  world.  The  article  especially 
points  out  Miss  Keller’s  southern  heritage. 

Robert  Hichens’  latest  novel.  The  Paradine 
Case,  published  by  Doubleday  Doran,  may 
be  included  among  the  books  of  fiction  con¬ 
taining  blind  characters.  Although  in  this 


detective  story  the  blind  person  is  the  victim 
of  a  murder  before  the  story  opens,  his  char¬ 
acter  as  a  blind  man  is  revealed  through  the 
words  of  the  other  people  in  the  book. 

“What  Girl  Scouting  Should  Mean  to 
Blind  Girls”  is  a  paper  given  by  Kathryn  E. 
Maxfield  at  a  Girl  Scout  conference.  As  the 
title  indicates,  this  paper  discusses  the  vari¬ 
ous  advantages  which  are  opened  up  to  blind 
girls  through  participation  in  scouting  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  writer  also  points  out  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  follow  such  activ¬ 
ities,  and  the  necessity  of  understanding 
the  relationship  between  getting  one’s  rights 
as  a  human  being  and  fulfilling  the  obliga¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities  inherent  in  these 
rights. 

The  influence  of  blindness  on  maze-learn¬ 
ing  is  discussed  in  “The  Learning  of  an 
Elevated  Maze  by  Blind  and  Normal  Rats,” 
by  W.  Dennis,  found  in  the  Journal  of 
Genetic  Psychology,  vol.  45,  1934,  pp.  255- 
259.  Ten  normal  and  ten  blind  rats  were 
trained  on  an  elevated  maze  which,  by  sev¬ 
eral  criteria,  was  found  to  be  more  than 
twice  as  difficult  for  the  blind.  However,  five 
of  the  normal  rats  were  only  slightly  affected 
by  blinding  after  the  habit  had  been  learned. 

The  Literary  Digest  for  June  9,  1934,  has 
an  article  “Dogs  Trained  as  Eyes  for  the 
Blind,”  by  George  W.  Jones,  Jr.  This  is  the 
story  of  how  intelligent  and  willing  animals 
are  taught  at  The  Seeing  Eye  at  Morris¬ 
town,  New  Jersey,  to  lead  sightless  masters 
through  traffic  in  crowded  cities  by  signaling 
through  the  harness  which  is  attached  to  a 
leather  thong.  There  is  great  demand  for  the 
services  of  these  dogs. 

Helga  Lends 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


I 


Teacher  (sighted)  with  twelve  years’ 
experience  in  rural  public  grade  schools  and 
four  years’  experience  as  a  high-school 
superintendent,  desires  position  in  a  school 
for  the  blind.  Graduate  of  Culver-Stockton 
Collie,  Canton,  Missouri  with  major  in 
education  and  social  science  and  minor  in 
English ;  has  taught  braille  during  summers. 
References.  J.  E.  L.  c/o  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 

Instructor  of  Manual  and  Industrial 
Training  desires  position  with  school  for 
the  blind  in  any  part  of  this  coimtry.  Young 
man,  with  partial  sight,  has  had  fifteen 
years’  experience  teaching  manual,  industrial, 
and  physical  training  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Also  some  experience  with  adult  blind. 
Wishes  to  hear  from  superintendents  antici¬ 
pating  vacancies  on  their  teaching  staffs. 
J.  H.  George,  121  W.  Wilkesbarre  Street, 
Easton,  Pa. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

The  possibilities  of  gardenins 
as  a  recreation  and  possible 
source  of  income  for  those  with¬ 
out  sight. 

Reprinted  from  the  Outlook 
Price  IS  cent! 


Blind  College  Graduate  wishes  teach¬ 
ing  position.  Graduate  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tennessee; 
B.S.  degree  from  Peabody  College,  Nash¬ 
ville,  with  major  in  foreign  languages  and 
English,  and  minor  in  history  and  Latin. 
References.  Hewson  P.  Benedict,  c/o  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
125  East  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 


-Dollars 


for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Dorothy  Ross  Carmer,  Industrial  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  spent  a  month  in  England 
and  Scotland  last  summer  observing  work 
for  the  blind. 

Margaret  M.  L.  Catton  is  Director  of 
Social  Service  under  the  Hospital  Social 
Service  Association  of  Hawaii. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  a  professor  of 
psychology,  has  done  extensive  research  in 
the  psychology  of  the  blind. 

G.  W.  N.  Joseph,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  is  Medi¬ 
cal  Officer  of  Health,  Warrington,  England, 
and  a  member  of  the  British  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee. 

Dora  Zane  is  a  medical  social  worker 
under  the  Hospital  Social  Service  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hawaii. 


BRAILLE  ANAGRAMS 
Braille  Anagrams,  a  game  blind  and  see¬ 
ing  people  may  enjoy  together.  Bertha  L. 
Martien,  1739  Q  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


APPLIANCES  AND  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  carries  a  full 
line  of  appliances  and 
games  manufactured  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BUND? 
1 25  E«st  46th  Street,  New  York 


NOTICE  ^ 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  thC' 
illustrations  appearing  with  the  artki^ 
“Sculpture  for  the  Blind,”  in  the  Ou^M 
for  October,  1934,  were  photogrj^)hi' ofj 
works  executed  by  Dr.  Robert  Marks,  sigti^ 
less  osteopath  of  New  York.  1 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Profeuional*  ....$  2  per  annum 

n  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  □AtoocUte  .  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foundation 

□  Suatamme .  50  per  annum 

n  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 

paying . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address . 

.  Date . 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


